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LOST AND REDISCOVERED WORKS BY GIORGIONE 


PART I 
By GeorcEe MartTINn RICHTER 


New York City 


The publication of Mr. Duncan Phillips’ fine monograph and of my 
book on Giorgione seem to have had one good result." People who had 
almost completely lost faith in the existence of this great half-forgotten 
master began to take new interest in him. The public reasoned that prob- 
ably a man called Giorgione had existed after all. Scholars and critics 
re-examined the facts in a more optimistic mood, and art dealers began to 
dream of great unknown masterpieces which were hidden some place — 
perhaps in Italian or English castles. I remember that the late Lord Duveen, 
who was a great admirer of Giorgione, one day casually remarked to me 
that there must still be at least forty unknown Giorgiones somewhere 
around. ‘This statement, made on the spur of the moment, was hardly 
meant to be taken seriously. However, it certainly contained a grain of 
truth. The more I study Giorgione the more I run across paintings which 


*D. Phillips, The Leadership of Giorgione, Washington, 1937—G. M. Richter, Giorgio da 
Castelfranco, Called Giorgione, Chicago, 1937 (in the following notes this book is referred to 
by the initial “R”) —G. M. Richter, Giorgione’s Evolution im the Light of Recent Discoveries 
in Giorgione and His Circle, Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1942 — W. Suida, 
Giorgione. Nouvelles Attributions in Gazette des Beaux Arts, September-October 1935, pp. 75-94. 


COPYRIGHT 1942 BY JULIA MUNSON SHERMAN 
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very likely are copies of lost Giorgiones, and it does not by any means 
seem impossible that some of the lost originals will be rediscovered. 

In fact during the last six or seven years a few paintings which I think 
can safely be added to the work of Giorgione have again come to light. 
Besides, a number of paintings have been X-rayed and cleaned, and their 
position in the work of Giorgione can now be better analyzed and deter- 
mined. 

A little-known picture, perhaps representing an Allegory of Time, has 
recently been added to the Duncan Phillips Memorial Gallery (Fig. 4), 
It obviously belongs to the same series as two other small panels 
representing Leda and the Childhood of Paris in the Museo Civico at 
Padua. G.Gronau once ascribed these little panels to Giulio Campagnola, 
and L. Venturi considered them to be Giorgionesque derivations by an 
inexperienced hand.’ But Sir Herbert Cook admitted the possibility that 
they might be early works of the master himself.* For some time I have 
been drawn to the same conclusion, and a repeated examination of the 
original confirmed this view. The composition in all three pictures is 
still somewhat inexperienced and awkward. The figures are stiff and the 
drapery hard, but the subjects are interpreted in the spirit of Giorgione. 
The landscapes are painted in his manner, and the modeling of details and 
the brushwork are very similar to that in other early works. All three 
little panels are evidently by the same hand, but we can almost hear the 
grass grow. The Childhood of Paris is the weakest of the three. In the 
composition of the Leda we notice a definite progress; but the Allegory of 
Time with the beautiful sunset in the background is leading us still fur- 
ther. If actually by Giorgione, these three bagatelles would belong to his 
earliest efforts. 

The Allendale Adoration (Fig. 6) would have to be placed a little later. 
In the ceuvre catalogue of my book I still wavered between Giorgione and 
one of his followers.* Since then the picture has been cleaned and X-rayed; 
and after the removal of a few disturbing restorations and of the old var- 
nish, which had affected the color scheme, I came to the conclusion that 
the picture is by the hand of Giorgione and not by an anonymous fol- 
lower. The X-ray photographs definitely confirm Giorgione’s authorship.° 


*L. Venturi, Giorgione e il Giorgionismo, Milano, 1913, p. 254.—G. Gronau, Giorgione in 
Thieme-Becker, Lexikon, 1921, vol. 14, p. 88. But Dr. Gronau not long before he died came 
to see me in Venice and in discussing Giorgione problems told me that he had changed his mind 
and was now in favor of attributing the three little panels to Giorgione; and he even seemed 
to blame me because I had not included them in my book. 


*H. Covk, Giorgione, London, 1900, p. go. ‘R, p. 99. 
‘The X-ray photographs of the Adoration were made by Mr. Alan Burroughs. 
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The modeling of the drapery is practically identical with similar details 
in the X-ray photographs of the first version of the Three Philosophers in 
Vienna (Figs. 2 and 3). 

Both paintings, the Adoration of the Child and the first version or 
underpainting of the Three Philosophers, are very Bellinesque and must 
belong to Giorgione’s first period, when he was still much influenced by 
his master. The Adoration and perhaps still more the Windsor drawing, 
as Mrs. Tietze-Conrat correctly observed’, are indeed so Bellinesque that 
some scholars seriously thought of ascribing the drawing and the picture 
to Giovanni Bellini himself. Very likely they remembered that Giovanni 
Bellini actually had painted a Nativity for the Marchioness Isabella d’Este 
which was finished in July, 1504. However, this picture cannot be identi- 
cal with the Allendale Adoration, as it is described in the Gonzaga inven- 
tory of 1624 as a picture of about three braccia long, with a Blessed 
Virgin, the Child, St. John the Baptist, St. Jerome and St. Catherine on 
panel." Three braccia would correspond to a length of about seventy 
inches, whereas the Allendale Adoration is only forty-three and a half 
inches long. Besides, the Allendale Adoration does not contain the three 
saints mentioned in the Gonzaga picture. 

But if not Bellini, who else could have painted the Adoration? Perhaps 
some other known or unknown follower of Bellini? By sheer luck we still 
possess an Adoration of the Shepherds, which doubtless was inspired by 
the Allendale Adoration, the Brownlow Adoration (Fig. 5). This pic- 
ture is by a follower of Giorgione and Bellini, by Vincenzo Catena, one 
of the finest Venetian painters of that period. But what an enormous 
difference in quality and imagination! The Allendale Adoration is distin- 
guished by an incredibly rich display of beautfully painted details, and 
how dry and empty is the Brownlow Adoration if we place it side by 
side with the Allendale Adoration. 

The Holy Family is perhaps the most significant example of Giorgione’s 
early works. Close to it I should place another small picture in the Brook- 
lyn Museum representing Venus and Adonis (Fig. 6). This delightful 
little thing, which very likely was originally a furniture piece like the three 
above mentioned little panels and may have adorned a bed or a cabinet, 
has been much invited out to exhibitions since it was given to the Museum 
as a gift. Obviously the committees who included it in their exhibitions 
felt the extraordinary charm of this little masterpiece. In the Museum 
it was attributed to Palma Vecchio, an attribution proposed by Mr. Colin 


°Verbal communication. "J. Cartwright, Isabella d’Este, London, 1903, vol. 1, p. 353. 
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Agnew. But, when the picture was taken from the wall in order to be 
re-examined, an old inscription, although not contemporary, was discovered 
on the back: Giorgione. The picture can be traced back through the 
Brownlow Collection to the collection of Sir Abraham Hume. Sir Abra- 
ham was one of the finest connoisseurs of his time, who spent many years 
in Italy and was devoted to Venetian art. A book on Titian, which is 
still of interest to students, was the fruit of his scholarly pursuits. Very 
likely Venus and Adonis was one of the pictures which Sir Abraham col- 
lected in Italy towards the end of the eighteenth century and shipped to Eng- 
land, and the attribution to Giorgione was evidently based on tradition. 

The picture was cleaned and X-rayed by Mr. Sheldon Keck of the 
Brooklyn Museum. The greater part of the surface was found to be in an 
excellent state of preservation, and the colors are now as brilliant as ever: 
the white and blue tones of the drapery of Venus, the pink and blue corse- 
let of Adonis and the leaf-green of the trees. 

Adonis meets the goddess in a lonely forest-glade and stops, arrested 
by her beauty. His hand is grasping a hunting spear and he gazes wonder- 
struck at Venus, who, shyly, with her head inclined, returns his gaze 
and holds her white garment wrapped in front of her body. The helmet 
of Adonis is lying on the ground between the two figures. There is com- 
plete stillness, only Adonis’ white scarf is fluttering in a light breeze, but 
we feel the tremendous psychic tension between Venus and Adonis. 

The composition is fundamentally a plain composition en relief in the 
Quattrocento tradition. Both figures stand in front of a curtain of trees 
and flowers. But they are grouped in an extremely refined and intricate 
manner. Adonis is seen in a three-quarter view from the front, and Venus 
in a three-quarter view from the back. The effect of this very subtle 
arrangement is statuesque tranquillity combined with a slowly rotating 
movement of the figures around their axes. The movement of both figures 
is full of natural grace. It is as if the artist had taken them by surprise. 
But in reality we are confronted with a masterly composition of an oval 
type, held together by hardly noticeable corresponding lines and contours 
of a rhythmic nature. The slightly diagonal line of the hunting spear ful- 
fills two functions. It separates Venus from Adonis and emphasizes the 
forward movement of Adonis, which has been checked by the unexpected 
sight of the beautiful goddess. 

The rhythmical composition and the colors, as well as the careful model- 
ing of the details, are characteristic of Giorgione’s style, and the types of 
the human figures are practically identical with similar figures which we 
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Fic. 2. GIORGIONE: THE THREE PHILOSOPHERS Fic. 3. GIORGIONE: ADORATION OF THE CHILD 
(Detail of X-ray photograph) (Detail of X-ray photograph) 
Vienna Gallery National Gallery, Washington 





Fic. 4. GIORGIONE (?): ALLEGORY OF TIME 
Phillips Memorial Gallery, Washington 
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Fic. 5. CATENA: ADORATION OF THE CHILD 
Formerly Collection of Lord Brownlow 








find in other early works of the master. The delicate execution of the 
painting and the exact correspondence of the colors induce me to believe 
that here we are not dealing with a copy but with an original painting 
by Giorgione. 

Palma, to whom the picture has been ascribed, presents in his paintings 
a very different pictorial and psychological aspect. It happens that we 
still possess an early painting of the master in which he describes two nude 
figures, his Adam and Eve in Brunswick.* How totally different are these 
burly and athletic figures from the slim and elegant figures of Venus and 
Adonis — and how different is the realistic and matter of fact representa- 
tion in Palma’s picture from the lyrical, dream-like atmosphere in Gior- 
gione’s little masterwork. 

According to Ridolfi, Giorgione as a young man adorned many furni- 
ture pieces, such as beds and cabinets, with mythological subjects. Among 
them he mentions panels depicting the love story of Venus and Adonis.* 

In my book, I ventured to ascribe tentatively to Giorgione a little panel 
which I described as the Portrait of a Page.” I now have been so fortu- 
nate as to discover the whereabouts of this intriguing picture. The fine 
brushwork and modeling of every detail and the characteristic glowing 
colors confirmed my surmise that this little picture must be another orig- 
inal by Giorgione. It is evidently very much superior in quality to the 
two still-existing copies in Milan and Aix-en-Provence. Herr Suter pro- 
posed to identify this composition with one seen by Marcantonio Michiel 
in 1531 in the house of Messer Zuan Ram in Venice.” “La pittura della 
testa del pastorello che tien in man un frutto, fo de man de Zorzi da 
Castelfranco.” The identification of the above-mentioned composition 
with the head of a shepherd who is holding in his hand a fruit seems per- 
missible. The little boy is wearing a costume of the same kind as the two 
shepherds in Giorgione’s Birth of Paris. It is perhaps not quite clear what 
kind of fruit the little shepherd is holding, but Michiel himself seems to 
have been puzzled as he describes it not as an apple or a melon but simply 
as a fruit. Dr. Wilde thought the fruit was an apple, but the size and 
the color of this object would tally better with a pumpkin. The fact 

°G. Gombosi, Palma Vecchio, (Klassiker der Kunst), Stuttgart, 1937, p. 31. 

He eins used in my book and on the cover of the April issue of Art in America 
shows the picture as restored by Mr. Rougeron. The picture was cleaned at the beginning of 
this year by Mr. Sheldon Keck of the Brooklyn Museum, and the colored frontispiece in this 
issue shows the picture after the cleaning. 


“Mr. Burroughs helped in locating the picture. 
“Zeitschrift f. bild. Kunst. Vol. 62, 1928, p. 169. 
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that a number of replicas of this composition still exist proves that the 
original must have been a famous picture. Indeed this little painting con- 
tains all the essential characteristics of Giorgione’s style, and above all the 
head of the little shepherd shows that dreamy, brooding expression which 
we find in so many of the authentic works of the master. When we 
look at the head of this little boy we forget the world of realism and 
are carried away into the lofty realm of dreams and poetry. We find 
this magic power which distinguishes Giorgione’s works from those of his 
followers in the Pastorello, and there is in my opinion no doubt that Gior- 
gione himself painted this delightful little masterpiece. The proposed 
identification of the picture in the collection of Colonel Strode-Jackson 
with the Pastorello described by Michiel furthermore supplies a reason- 
able documentary basis for the attribution. The style of the Pastorello 
points to Giorgione’s early period, and the great similarity in the treatment 
of this head and the head of the standing shepherd in the Allendale 
Adoration leads me to believe that they were painted at approximately 
the same period. 

In the case of the Circumcision we are dealing with a rather compli- 
cated problem.* This picture, which belongs to the Jarves Collection at 
Yale, has recently been cleaned under the supervision of Professor Sizer. 
Seeing the picture again I was struck by the brilliant color-scheme and 
the fine brushwork, which reminded me more of Giorgione’s style than 
of Titian’s, to whom Mr. Berenson ascribed the painting. The picture 
evidently remained unfinished and is also, unfortunately, greatly damaged. 
Under these circumstances it seems hardly possible to reach a definite con- 
clusion regarding the authorship. The composition, however, points to 
Giorgione. The daring contraposto of the child does not seem surprising 
when we remember the complicated movements of the figures in the Fon- 
daco frescos. Some of the colors are also typical of Giorgione’s palette, 
especially the green of the curtain, the blue and the yellow, but not the 
red of St. Joseph’s cloak. The movement of the clouds does not seem 
characteristic of Giorgione. I should therefore conclude that this very 
charming picture was begun by Giorgione and finished by another hand, 
possibly by Titian, but as the picture has been damaged so much I find 
it impossible to make a definite statement regarding the name of the assist- 
ant who finished it. 


*Mr. Berenson attributes the picture in his lists of 1932 to Titian, but the picture was then 
still considerably overpainted. See also O. Sirén, The Jarves Collection. New Haven, 1916. Nr 
95. Sirén attributes the picture to Cariani. Repercussions of the Jarves Circumcisiom can be 
found in a drawing representing the same subject in Bayonne. This drawing is traditionally 
ascribed to Giorgione but is of a rather clumsy and rigid style and is probably by Cariani. 
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Fic. 6. GIORGIONE: VENUS AND ADONIS 


Brooklyn Museum 











Fic. 7. GIORGIONE AND ASSISTANT: CIRCUMCISION 
Yale University Art Gallery 
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Fic. 8. GrlorGIONE: THE TEMPEST Fic. 9. TENIERS AFTER GIORGIONE: THE ASSAULT (Detail 
(Reconstruction of X-ray detail) Gronau Collection, Ficsole 
4 ’ 


Venice Academy 











Speaking of Giorgione’s frescos, I ought to mention an interesting sug’ 
gestion made by Mrs. Tietze-Conrat.* She recognized in a drawing 
belonging to the Keenigs Collection in Haarlem a record of one of Gior- 
gione’s frescos on the facade of the Palazzo Soranzo in Campo San Polo. 
The daring composition of the lying figure indeed reminds us of similar 
figures which we find in Zanetti’s engravings of the Fondaco frescos. 

The X-raying of the famous Tempest led to a startling discovery — 
beneath the figure of the shepherd to the left, a nude woman was origi- 
nally sitting, with her legs in the water (Fig. 8). The composition of this 
nymph reminds us strongly of the nude woman in The Assault (Fig. 9). 
This discovery opens up a wide field of speculation regarding the real sub- 
ject of the Tempest, which already has caused so many divergent com- 
mentaries. In any case we are now able to prove that Giorgione in three 
pictures, the Philosophers, the Tempest and the Noli-me-Tangere, changed 
the composition while working. In two cases, the Philosophers and the 
Tempest, even the interpretation of the subject has been affected by these 
alterations. It seems as if Giorgione was more influenced by artistic than 
by literary considerations when he decided to make such changes. 

A renewed, careful examination of the Old Woman Holding a Scroll 
with the inscription “Col Tempo” confirmed my supposition that the pic- 
ture is a partly damaged original by the great master of Castelfranco 
(Fig. 10). This picture, also, has now been X-rayed, and the X-ray photo- 
graph reveals that the breast of the old woman was originally uncovered, 
another important change in the composition of a picture, due perhaps to 
the influence of a patron, or possibly to artistic considerations. Professor 
Morassi acquainted the members of the 15th International Congress of 
the History of Art with the sensational results of the X-raying of the 
Tempest and the Col Tempo. In 1507, during his second stay in Venice, 
Diirer painted a portrait of a young man and on the back an Allegory of 
Avarice which resembles Giorgione’s Allegory. In both cases an old 
woman with one breast bare is represented, and there can be hardly any 
doubt that Durer in this case was influenced by Giorgione (Fig. 11). 

Meanwhile the Doetsch portrait had passed from the Goldman Collec: 
tion into the Kress Collection and then to the National Gallery. Sir 
Herbert Cook gave the picture to Giorgione in 1906, but since then many 
critics have wavered between Giorgione and Titian.** I always felt that 


“E, Tietze-Conrat, Decorative Paintings of the Venetian Renaissance Reconstructed from Draw- 
ings, The Art Quarterly, 1940, p. 152. 
**Prof. Morassi’s paper was also published in Le Arti in July, 1939. 
*H. Cook, Some Venetian Portraits in English Possessions, Burlington Magazine, 1906, Vol. 8, 
Pp. 338. 
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Giorgione must have been responsible for the composition, but I did not 
dare to propose any definite attribution. The picture has been relined and 
pressed, and it is almost impossible to judge and to analyze the brush- 
work. Besides, I felt completely at a loss to understand the composition. 
We see the remarkably powerful face of a still young man turning round 
and gazing at us with an expression of hardly concealed contempt. The 
fist of his right hand is clutching a handkerchief! Incomprehensible! Tant 
de bruit pour un mouchoir! Could Giorgione really have invented such 
a silly anticlimax? The reply to this question has again been given by 
the magic eye of the X-ray. The X-ray photograph reveals that the com- 
position of the portrait has been changed twice (Figs. 12 and 13). In 
the first conception we see the same man holding a big sword. In the 
second version the sword was painted over, the parapet added and the 
book placed between the parapet and the hand, which now was allowed 
to hold a scroll of parchment. In the third version the scroll was painted 
over and a handkerchief placed in the fist. 

The first version of the composition can, in my opinion, be safely attrib- 
uted to Giorgione. The X-rays confirm this theory. Compared with 
the heavier, more hasty brushwork, which we notice in X-ray photographs 
of Titian’s paintings, the brushwork here is of a more liquid manner, as 
we see it in X-ray photographs of other works by Giorgione.” 

Recently another portrait, which I mentioned in my book without pro- 
posing a definite attribution, has been cleaned and X-rayed: the Bache 
portrait (Figs. 14 and 15)."* I must confess that in this case I wavered 
for a long time between Titian and Giorgione. Of course there never was 
any question about the typically Giorgionesque character of the beautiful 
head of the young man, who seems to reflect pensively over a parchment, 
or maybe a letter, which he is holding in his right hand. A close exami- 
nation of the liquid, thin brushwork of the painting, however, definitely 
turned the balance in favor of Giorgione. The X-ray photograph, as I 
predicted, confirmed my impression. It revealed the characteristic thin 
brushwork and precise design of Giorgione; and the pentimenti which we 
notice in the hair reassure us that we are dealing with an original work. 
The Bache portrait certainly would have to be dated earlier than the Kress 
portrait. I would date it about 1505, even perhaps still earlier. 

There is our other picture which ought to be re-examined and possibly 
X-rayed — The Lovers at Hampton Court, which is so badly damaged 


"Cf. A. Burroughs, Art Criticism from a Laboratory, Boston, 1938. 
*R. p. 230. 
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that I find it difficult to arrive at any definite conclusion. However, as 
the picture is now more easily accessible — it has been transferred from 
Buckingham Palace to Hampton Court — it will be easier to study this 
problem. There seems to be no doubt that Giorgione must be credited 
with the invention of the composition, and it also seems to be certain that 
the Hampton Court picture is of finer quality than the other existing 
replicas, including that in the Casa Buonarotti in Florence. 

As the number of generally recognized paintings is still very small, we 
have to pay special attention to copies of lost or untraceable pictures. From 
such copies a great deal can be learned: the scope of subjects which inter- 
ested Giorgione, the manner in which he interpreted a subject, the com- 
position, the distribution of light and shade, and sometimes at least a gen- 
eral idea of the color scheme. On the other hand copies do not, naturally, 
reveal the individual brushwork of the master, and almost invariably they 
lack the power and the esprit of the original. It is for this reason that 
we often find it difficult to recognize the author through the veil of the 
imperfect translation of the copyist. 

Take for instance the case of the Pietd, in the Bernasconi Collection, 
which I propose to identify as a copy of one of the paintings which 
Marcantonio Michiel in his diary ascribes to Giorgio da Castelfranco 
(Fig. 16). Nobody would dream of connecting this picture with the illus 
trious name of Giorgione. It is only by a somewhat complicated process 
of reasoning that we come upon these hidden links. 

Obviously there is a striking contrast between the beautiful rhythmical 
charm of the composition and the rather coarse execution of the painting. 
We must conclude that the painter of the Pieta did not invent the com- 
position. Our suspicion is strengthened when we run across other replicas 
of the same type of composition, one in the Academy of Vienna, and 
the other in a private collection. The last mentioned appears to be the 
best in quality of the early replicas. 

The head of Christ is decidedly Titianesque and reminds us of the head 
of Christ in Titian’s Ecce Homo in the Prado and another Ecce Homo in 
Chantilly. But the composition is not characteristic of Titian’s style. In 
fact, not one of the replicas which I mentioned has been ascribed to Titian. 
The solution of the problem can be found in the following note in Michiel’s 
Diary concerning a picture which he saw in the collection of Messer Gabriel 
Vendramin: 

‘El Christo morto sopra el sepulcro, cum lanzolo chel sostenta, fo de 
mande Zorzi da Castelfranco reconzata da Titiano.” (The dead Christ 
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sitting on the Sepulchre with the Angel supporting Him, is by Giorgio 
da Castelfranco, restored by Titian.)** 

The composition of the picture in the Bernasconi Collection coincides 
very well with this description. The semi-circular, rhythmical arrangement 
of the two figures is characteristic of Giorgione’s manner, but the head 
of Christ is typical of Titian’s style. 

Sebastiano del Piombo was obviously inspired by Giorgione’s work in a 
Pieta which was sold in Berlin a few years ago (Fig. 17).”° The head of 
Christ is here typically Giorgionesque and still reflects the original head 
of Christ, before Titian restored it. 

Schiavone copied Giorgione’s composition in his Pietad in Dresden but 
added to the right the figure of Joseph of Arimathea, and to the left the 
head of one of the Holy Women.” It is remarkable how he transposed 
Giorgione’s still rather archaic composition into the vibrating and fluctuat- 
ing style of the early Baroque. Here Schiavone anticipates Rubens and 
Van Dyck. A replica of this composition, also by Schiavone, was in the 
collection of the Duke of Orléans in the eighteenth century.” In Michault’s 
engraving, however, the head of the Old Woman is missing, and the figure 
of the angel fills the right hand side of the picture. A second replica was, 
according to Fontenai, in the Gallery at Dusseldorf. Later Schiavone 
painted a much richer version of the same motif in the Dond Pietd, and 
we still find recollections of it in one of his engravings representing the 
Deposition.” 

Another Pietd in the Louvre, there ascribed to Tintoretto, is doubtless 
also based on Giorgione’s composition; and I think we can still discover 
some Giorgionesque remnants in Leandro Bassano’s somewhat turbulent 
Pieta at the Cleveland Museum of Art.” 

With the help of the Bernasconi Pietd and Sebastiano’s painting we can 
form a fairly accurate conception of Giorgione’s picture as mentioned in 
the Diary. Of the fourteen subjects recorded and described by Michiel, 

*R, p. 304. 

"Internationales Kunst und Auktionshaus, Berlin, Sept. 18, 1934. Illustrated in Weltkunst, 
Sept. 9, 1934. 


*™Dresden, No. 274. Formerly in the collection of the Archduke Leopold Wilhelm, and illus- 
trated in Teniers Theatrum Pictorium. 

*I. Conché et de Fontenai, Galerie du Palais Royal, Paris, 1786. 

*The Dona Pieta is illustrated in G. Lorenzetti, Un Andrea Schiavone e un Leandro Bassano 
ignoti, L’Arte, Vol. 35, Sect. 3, p. 16. Schiavone’s engraving (BM 19) is reproduced in L. 
Frohlich-Bum, Andrea Meldolla, gen. Schiavone. Oest. Jb. 1913, Vol. 31, p. 139. On the 
opposite page we find a reproduction of Parmigianino’s engraving (BP 5) depicting the same 
subject in the reverse. 

*Louvre, No. 1464 A. A studio replica of the picture in Cleveland is in the Gallery at Bassano. 
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we are now able to identify eleven compositions — five originals, if we 
include the Eros at Vienna, three copies, and of three other pictures we 
can form at least an approximately correct idea regarding the composition. 
The five original paintings are: the Three Philosophers in Vienna — Venus 
and Cupid in Dresden — the Pastorello in the collection of Colonel Arnold 
Strode-Jackson — Eros in Vienna — the Tempest in Venice. The three 
copies are the following: a Nude Woman Lying with her Back Turned, 
engraved by Giulio Campagnola — Birth of Paris, copied by Teniers the 
Younger (Loeser Collection in Florence) — the Pietd, copy in the Berna- 
sconi Collection, Milan. We have records concerning the composition 
of the following three pictures: the Head of St. John after the Christ of 
San Rocco — “St. Jerome Seated Naked in the Desert by Moonlight 
painted by . . . from a picture on canvas by Giorgio da Castelfranco.” This 
copy after a lost Giorgione can possibly be identified with a picture formerly 
in the Lanz Collection in Amsterdam and there ascribed to Dosso — the 
“Portrait of Geronimo Marcello, Back View, with his Head Turned, Half 
Length.” A portrait ascribed to Lotto in the Amsterdam Gallery tallies 
very well with this description and may give us a fairly correct idea of 
Giorgione’s composition. 


THE AMERICAN PRE-RAPHAELITES 


By D. H. Dicxason 
Bloomington, Indiana 


On the evening of January 27, 1863, at 32 Waverly Place in New 
York City a group of young men met to diagnose the condition of zsthe- 
tics in mid-century America. Believing in the “overwhelming power of 
Truth, especially in Art, they had for some time seen the necessity of a 
united effort to revive true art in America, and had assembled at this 
time . . . to organize an Association for the better promotion of the end 
just stated.”* Several other meetings were held, with polemic altercation 
over platform principles; but finally, on February 18, the “Articles of 
Organization were reported complete, unanimously adopted, and signed by 
all the persons present.”* In such an American manner, some ten years 
after the climax of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood’s activity in England, 
was born the little-known counterpart of that movement in this country. 


"The New Path, 1 (May 1863), 11. Unsigned article, probably by the editor, Clarence Cook. 
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“The Society for the Advancement of Truth in Art” was their first 
appellation, but they soon were popularly referred to as the American Pre- 
Raphaelites, for Ruskin, the Rossettis, Holman Hunt, and William Morris 
were their divinities. ‘““We hold,” they clarioned, “that the revival of Art 
in our own time, of which the principal manifestations have been in Eng- 
land, is full of promise for the future and consolation for the present. 
That the Pre-Raphaelite school is founded on the principles of eternal 
truth. . .”? As The Germ had spoken for P. R. B.'s in England, so The 
New Path was to be the vehicle for the critical tenets of the Americans. 
This small but self-assertive sheet did indeed exist for over two years, but 
thus far has escaped the eyes of the historians of the press in the United 
States.* It should merit mention, for during the exigencies of the War 
years it saw publication (intermittently, it is true) from May, 1863, through 
December, 1865; and in a highly independent manner discussed esthetics in 
America. 

The three chief proponents of the “Advancement of Truth in Art” 
were men of some distinction in their time. The first editor of The New 
Path, Clarence Chatham Cook, was a student of architecture and gradu- 
ate of Harvard who had gone into journalism. As art critic from 1863 
to 1869 for the New York Tribune he was widely read for his scathing 
and satirical attacks on contemporary shows. In that position and as editor 
from 1884 to 1892 of the beautifully illustrated but financially unsuccess- 
ful review, The Studio, he was considered a brilliant pioneer in Ameri- 
can art criticism. Russell Sturgis, Jr., a young man in the 1860's, was 
to make a name for himself as the architect of four Yale buildings, and 
as an art authority and prolific historian. A product of the “Free Academy 
of the City of New York” in 1856, he studied architecture in Munich, 
then practiced in New York, where William R. Mead and Charles F. 
McKim were his students before forming their own firm of McKim, Mead 
and White. Poor health forced Sturgis to retire in 1880; so he devoted 
the latter part of his career to writing and lecturing on art and architec- 
ture. A close friend of John LaFarge, he also was intimate with such 
men of letters as Richard Watson Gilder and William Crary Brownell; 
and as a patron of art became a trustee of the New York Metropolitan 
Museum. A compatriot of Cook and Sturgis was Charles Herbert Moore, 
who like the others contributed frequent discussions to The New Path. 


"Ibid. See also comments from the contemporary press, reprinted on the inside covers of The 
New Path, May-Sept., 1865. 

*Specifically, there is no mention of The New Path in Professor Mott’s careful A History of 
American Magazines (Cambridge, 1938). 
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The most talented and serious painter of the group, Moore was a personal 
friend and disciple of Ruskin with whom he spent the winter of 1876-77 
in England and Venice. After living in the Catskills for several years 
where he was associated with the “Hudson River School” of landscape 
painters, Moore in 18'74 was invited by Charles Eliot Norton to give art 
courses for Harvard undergraduates. Rising to a full professorship in 
1896, he became curator and director of the Fogg Art Museum, and was 
internationally recognized as an authority on medieval architecture. 

Several other young men were associated with these three in their at- 
tempts to unfetter American art from the prettiness and pettiness of the 
Academicians. Thomas Charles Farrer, a landscape artist of the Hudson 
River group, contributed signed articles; Peter B. Wight, a New York 
architect in partnership with Sturgis in the 1860's, chose the anonymity 
of initials for his essays in their little magazine; and less vocal members of 
the group were Eugene Schuyler and Clarence King. 

There was nothing reticent or self-effacing about the editorial board of 
The New Path. Iconoclasts with youthful verve, “We exist,” they de- 
clared, “for the purpose of stirring up strife; of breeding discontent; of 
pulling down unsound reputations; of making the public dissatisfied with 
the work of most of the artists, and better still, of making the artists dis- 
satisfied with themselves. . . We refuse our respect to popular verdicts 

. and we utterly deny the value of the greater number of Academic 
laws, believing that they and the Academies which made them and uphold 
them have done harm, and only harm, to the sacred cause of true Art.” 
Additional entries in their Articles indicate that, akin to Ruskin’s aims, 
the more practical objects of the Association were “to secure encourage- 
ment and mutual instruction, to assist meritorious artists who may need 
help, to develop latent artistic ability, especially among the class of mechan- 
ics, and to educate the public to a better understanding of the representa- 
tive Arts.”’ To such ends meetings should be held for the reading of 
papers and for discussions and criticisms; approved works of art bought 
and commissions given to deserving aspirants; prize contests conducted; 
public exhibitions of “naturalistic Art” sponsored, together with pertinent 
lectures; and, finally, the aforementioned New Path issued as a convenient 
medium for critical notices, essays, and “such appeals to the public as it 
may be expedient to make. . .”” 


‘A Letter to a Subscriber, The New Path, I (Jan., 1864), 114. Concerning this pugnacious atti- 
tude of the review, the Independent commented: “This keen-edged periodical brilliantly attacks 
the vulnerable points of American art and artists.” (Quoted on inside cover of The New Path, 
II, July, 1865.) 

°The New Path, 1 (May, 1863), 11-12. Unsigned article, probably by Clarence Cook. 
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Such an energetic program at once attracted the attention of Ruskin in 
England, whose letter of approbation the editor of The New Path proudly 
printed.° 

Denmark Hill, sth April, 1864 
Sir: 

I have been occupied lately with painful business, and have too long delayed the 
expression of my sympathy with you, both in the labor you have set yourself, and 
in the feelings with which you undertake it: —no less than of my thanks for the 
help you are giving me in carrying forward and illustrating the views which I have 
hitherto endeavored to maintain almost single-handed . . . 

I have only time today to ask your pardon for my apparent neglect of your efforts, 
and to express my thankfulness for courteous references to my own work... 

Very respectfully yours, 
J. Ruskin 


These “courteous references” to Ruskin and to his younger protégés are 
frequent in the pages of The New Path, and make incontestable the debt 
of the American group to the English Pre-Raphaelites: 


Pre-Raphaelitism has saved the art of England, and made it the first art of the 
modern world, and Pre-Raphaelitism will save our art, yet, if we can but have the 
modesty and patience to obey its teachings. . .’ 

The revival of the Pre-Raphaelite principles is only beginning to dawn . . . yet, 
some works of consummate excellence have been already accomplished. .. We are 
called by some “weak mockers of Ruskin,” and it is said that our principles are not 
born of original conviction. Be that as it may, the principles are not affected either 
way. By the mercy of God, Ruskin has been sent to open our eyes and loose the 
seals of darkness .. .° 

If ever a body of men stood on a foundation of granite, it is the Pre-Raphrelites, 
and if ever a cause was absolutely sure, it is their cause... .” 


II 


Among the variegated essays, art criticisms, editorials, letters, and gen- 
eral harangues in The New Path a reader may discern three main types: 
critical and usually caustically derogatory reviews of current art shows — 
diverting and effective material, but beyond the limits of this particular 
study; discussions of the principles of the fine arts and to a less degree of 
literature; and, finally, concrete analyses of, and practical suggestions for 


*The New Path, Il (May, 1864), 2-3. Ruskin’s Mont Blanc Revisited and Rossetti’s The Blessed 
Damosel were also reprinted in the magazine. 

"Pictures and Studies, The New Path, II (July, 1864), 47. 

*C. H. M. [Charles H. Moore], Fallacies of the Present School, The New Path, I (Oct., 1863), 63. 

*Thomas Charles Farrer, 4 Few Questions Answered, The New Path, I (June, 1863), 17. See 
other discussions and remarks throughout the magazine. 
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the improvement of American art, architecture, and interior decoration. 
Of these categories the last two may be treated in some detail. 

The American Pre-Raphaelites’ much-argued “Articles of Organization” 
contained the following confession of artistic faith, applicable to literature 
as well as to the plastic or visual arts: 

We hold that the primary object of: Art is to observe and record truth, whether 
of the visible universe or of emotion . . . The greatest Art includes the widest range, 


recording, with equal fidelity, the aspirations of the human soul, and the humblest 


facts of physical Nature. 

That the imagination can do its work, and free invention is possible only when 
the knowledge of external Nature is extended and accurate... 

That beauty . . . can only be appreciated and seized by those who are trained 
to observe and record all truths, with equal exactness . . . The art which seeks beauty 
alone, disobeying Nature’s law of contrast and narrowing the Artist’s mind, loses 


beauty and truth together. 
Therefore, that the right course for young Artists is faithful and loving representa- 


tions of Nature, “selecting nothing and rejecting nothing,” seeking only to express 
the greatest possible amount of fact . . .” 
Their great touchstone is thus the variable and too-inclusive term, “truth 
to nature.” “All works of Art, whether pictures, statues, poems, or nov- 
els, must eventually stand or fall according to the amount of truth in 
them. .. As Mr. Ruskin says, *. . . Truth forgives no insult, and endures 
no stain.””* In the quest for this truthful realism the creative artist must 
go to nature direct: but even then “we do not believe that mere faithful 
transcript from nature can ever be the greatest art: but we believe and 
positively affirm, that there can never be any degree of greatness without 
this as a basis. . . Naturalism is not all we believe in, but we know it 
must come first."’* Naturalism, not in its modern philosophical connota- 
tion of control over the individual by his heredity and environment, but 
rather in its suggestion of “nature-ism’ — the substitution of observable, 
actual phenomena for the outworn classical conventions and clichés of the 
Academies, was the goal of the new esthetic expression. And since the 
Americans agreed “to let the term Pre-Raphaelitism pass as a synonym for 
naturalism””*, they thereby tightened their bonds with the British group. 
Appropriate defensive elaborations appear in the pages of The New 
Path: 


"In order to co-ordinate this conclusion with later statements, one must realize here that the 
omnivorous absorption and literal reproduction of natural fact is a course recommended only for 
young artists. The more mature approach of the talented creator, about to be elaborated on, calls 
for selection among, and imaginative re-shaping of the primary facts of nature. 

"T. C. Farrer, A Few Questions Answered, The New Path, 1 (June, 1863), 14. 

"C, H. M., Fallacies of the Present School, The New Path, 1 (Oct., 1863), 62 - 63. 


%A., Palmer the Sculptor, The New Path, 1 (July, 1863), 25. 
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The reform movements of the modern Pre-Raphaelites has [sic} been mistaken for 
an attempted revival of medieval Art . . . Modern Pre-Raphaelite art is as far from 
being an imitation of early Italian art, as light is from darkness. . . The young men 
of England who started this movement called themselves “Pre-Raphaelite” because they 
saw that the painters of that period were actuated by worthiness of aim and put their 
whole strength into their work. It was the spirit of the early workmen that they 
resolved should actuate them, (i.e. the spirit of truth) . . . The new movement is 
directed against conventional shallowness and imbecile affectation, — it is a stern 


appeal to truth .. .* 

This “appeal to truth” is by two media: not only through the “faithful 
and loving representations” of visible nature — as recommended for young 
artists in the “Articles of Organization,” but also through the recording 
of the realities of imagination and emotion. But still the goal is verity, 
for “that art which is the work of imagination is the noblest, not because 
it gives less, but infinitely more pure fact than is possible to mere topog- 
raphy of external nature. .. True imagination is that power which can 
show us the inherent beauty in things that to a superficial eye appear 
ugly.”’* Beginners and men of moderate talents should limit themselves 
intentionally to an unmodified transcript of actuality, should attempt 
“merely truth and faithfulness.""* In a fortunate few, however, the pos 
session of “creative imagination of extraordinary power, with great ability 
to express it, is artistic or poetic genius. . . Their mission is to put into 
marble or music or verse or painted form whatever they see imaged on 
the retina of their mental vision”; and the world should indeed “accept 
with modest gratitude” whatever such artists choose to produce.” 

Since “the Poet and the Artist have the same errand in the world,”* 
it is possible to draw some parallels between them. Lessons in the accurate 
observation and faithful reporting of nature might well be taken from 
Thoreau, whose Excursions is singled out for extended quotation. Emer- 
son too can see nature in a way which a painter should try to imitate; 
and Emerson’s comments on Ruskin and the American sculptor, Green- 
ough, are reprinted from his English Traits. Others among the Ameri- 
can “great or worthy” are Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, Longfellow, and 
Bryant. Among the English, Wordsworth and Keats with their word- 
pictures are found to be excellent literary exemplars of the critical beliefs 
of The New Path’s editors, combining the painter’s eye for the definite 
detail in nature with the expanding imagination and rich emotional experi- 

“The Limits of Medieval Guidance, The New Path, 1 (April, 1864), 158 - 59. 

*M., The Office of the Imagination, The New Path, 1 (Nov., 1863), 77-78. 


*7.S., Art as a Record, The New Path, 1 (Aug., 1863), 39 - 40. 
“Ibid. *A Letter to a Subscriber, The New Path, 1 (Jan., 1864), 117. 
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ence of the creative poet. Not alone with these men, but with all poets 
and artists — with all literature and art — the public should above all 
else train itself to be critical in its appreciation. 


III 


Briefly now the actual situation of the arts in mid-nineteenth century 
America may be reviewed through the eyes of The New Path’s sponsors. 
In their “unrelenting vigilance in the pursuit of all interlopers in the 
domain of Art” these critics were accused by the New York Tribune of 
resembling “rough riders’ who ran down pitilessly everything they 
regarded as legitimate game. In need of less dogmatism and greater toler- 
ance, and guilty even of “ungracious conceit,” the magazine nevertheless 
was redeemed by “‘its refreshing frankness and honesty, its appreciation 
of the noble function of the artist, and even its cool assumption of infalli- 
bility,” which gave “‘a zest and vitality to its pages” and made it “a power, 
though small in size, of not a little weight and significance in our periodi- 
cal literature.” 

In painting, in public and domestic architecture, and in interior decora- 
tion America, according to the rough riders along the New Path, was 
woefully wanting. 

American painters have produced no work for forty years that is worth keeping, 
unless it may be for historical purposes. There never has been one of them sufficiently 
master of his technics to make his mere painting valuable without reference to the 
subject treated . . . Art in America has been pursued on wrong principles. Its aims 
have been misunderstood; the Artist’s work has not been comprehended. And beside 
that Art has suffered from the provincial character of all our culture, the moral atmos- 
phere at home has been deadly to all high aspiration or achievement . . .” 

The American “masters” — Copley, Stuart, Huntington, Leutze (Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware), Bierstadt (The Rocky Mountains ) — are 
so considered solely because of lack of formidable competition, and with 
“traditional reputations” current among the masses they continue to enjoy 
unwarranted fame. The younger artists prefer to turn their backs “delib- 
erately and without ceremony on the rubbish of the past”; and with a 
new way of looking at nature and at their work intend to paint “far bet- 
ter pictures than have ever yet been painted in America; pictures that will 
give us a right to rejoice in the present and to look forward with hope to 
the future.”** For “the modern school of realists, though numerically 


*Quoted, with pleasing candor, on the inside of the front cover, May, 1865. 
A Letter to a Subscriber, The New Path, 1 (Jan., 1864), 117. 
"Introductory, The New Path, I (May, 1863), 3. 
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small, is yet beginning to be felt formidable by the adherents to tradition 
and conventionality.”” 

Public architecture likewise suffers from poor taste and lack of artistic 
judgment. Particularly is the Greek revival anathema to the American 
Pre-Raphaelites. “In that hot-bed of the false and ridiculous in Art, Wash- 
ington City, the ancient faith in the Greek colonnade still holds sway 
... But all this is part of the tradition.” City structures too often present 
only a “cold squared front of brick” or a “frozen facade of pseudo-classic 
columns and pilasters”; and make the metropolitan centers only “homes 
of ugliness.” Influenced by contemporary continental trends, the reform- 
ers offer an enthusiastic alternative. Instead of neo-Greek or eclectic 
designs: “We say . . . build Gothic buildings, because the Gothic frame- 
work is beyond all comparison the most noble of all, the most varied and 
easily adapted to all purposes, the strongest, the most easily suited by all 
materials, and by far the most susceptible of decoration.”” 

Private homes of the period likewise were subject to stricture. Hollow 
brick or wooden cylinders called Doric columns, timber lintels and brick 
arches boxed in with wood panel work, the simplest farm-houses covered 
over with pilasters and cornices with a wooden pediment over every win- 
dow, those greatest of “architzctural monstrosities” — cast iron fronts, 
indiscriminate and illogical use of stucco, brick or wood — such a taste- 
less constructional hodge-podge naturally incurred the wrath of the new 
artists. ‘The honesty and functionalism of the Dutch colonial structures 
appealed rather than the garishness of alleged Italian villas, the Greek tem- 
ples, and “embattled sham fortresses” of the rural population. Architec- 
tural sincerity, confessed functionalism, is the goal: “We would reject all 
false construction, or that which seems to be what it is not, and would 
not attempt purposely to conceal anything that pertains to the construc- 
tion.” 

And, finally, the furnishings which go within the American homes must 
be made more sensible, comfortable, and decorative—as the English 
interiors became beautified under the inspiration and ability of William 
Morris and his helpers. Purchasers should search for careful workmanship, 
simple lines, functional construction, comfort, and durability; and be willing 
to pay the necessary price. Often, however, excellent furniture may be of 


*The Essential Difference between the True and the Popular Art Systems, The New Path, I 
(July, 1864), 33. The writer probably had the “Hudson River School” in mind, since several of 
the American Pre-Raphaelites had connections with that group. 

*An Important Gothic Building, The New Path, 11 (June, 1864), 17-32 passim. This directly 
reflects the current European Gothic renaissance and revival of interest in medievalism. 

“W., What Has Been Done, The New Path, 1 (Sept., 1863), 52-59; and I (Nov., 1863), 80 - 84. 
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humble origin: simple kitchen or work tables, the “Kentucky” and the 
“Mayflower” chairs, woven cane pieces, the “common camp-chair,” colonial 
cabinet styles, and other household articles. 


IV 


But where, a curious reader may inquire, are now these artistic snows 
of yesteryear — who remembers the American Pre-Raphaelites, and what 
notable pictures did they paint? The answer in both cases is few or none. 
But the admirers, too, of Rossetti and Hunt and Woolner and Millais have 
largely fallen by the way. Even William Michael Rossetti himself saw 
fit to comment in 1899 concerning the youthful enthusiasm of his fellow 
Pr. R. Bs: 

It may be freely allowed that, as they were very young, and fired by certain 
ideas impressive to their own spirits, they unduly ignored some other ideas and theories 
which have none the less a deal to say for themselves. They contemned some things 
and some practitioners of art not at all contemptible, and, in speech still more than 
in thought, they at times wilfully heaped up the scorn. You cannot have a youthful 
rebel with a faculty who is also a model head-boy in a school.” 

And Russell Sturgis, the most energetic of the American group, in the 
light of his matured critical sense at the turn of the century honestly ad- 
mitted concerning the once-idolized English Pre-Raphaelite movement: 

We may gravely doubt whether it occupies an exceptionally high rank among 
the fine arts of the nineteenth century, and yet it is necessary to admit its intensity, 
its narrow and simply acting force, its vigorous attempt to make painting into a 


vehicle for religious, literary and patriotic sentiment, and its profound interest to the 
student of intellectual experiments.” 


But let it not be claimed that the Pre-Raphaelites in either England or 
America were of no significance in the cultural history of their countries. 
The intellectual growth of the United States was unquestionably speeded 
by the intensity, vigor, and enthusiasm of the Pre-Raphaelites of the Civil 
War decade. As significant defenders of liberal artistic principles they 
are men to be reckoned with in the history of critical appreciation of the 
arts. For although their fame has faded, these outspoken young critics 
by their attacks on the sacred conventions marked themselves as the first 
effective exponents of modern esthetic doctrines to make themselves heard 
in this country, the first pointers toward the New Path in American art. 
*W. M. Rossetti, The Germ, a Facsimile Reprint, (London, 1901), Introduction, p. 7. 


*Russell Sturgis, The Pre-Raphaelites and Their Influence, Independent, 52 (Jan. 18, 1900), 
181-83; and (Jan. 25, 1900), 246-49. 
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A SCEPTRE OF THE HOHENSTAUFEN EMPEROR 
FREDERICK II 


By ApoLtepH GOLDSCHMIDT 
Basel, Switzerland 


In the private collection of Mr. Arthur Sachs of New York there is 
a small bronze eagle which some years ago was exhibited as a loan in the 
Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 1). This piece must be regarded as a 
great medieval rarity. The purity and fine flow of the outlines, the 
picturesque effect of the slight remains of an originally complete gilding, 
above all the plastic treatment which clearly distinguishes the separate 
surfaces of the head from one another, and which models the shape of the 
body with the greatest simplicity, indicate a good artist, and impart to the 
structure an extraordinary charm. The peering glance of the deep-set eye, 
the sharpness of the beak advancing out of the flesh, the articulation of 
the large claws, give vivid life to the bird, while, on the other hand, the 
stylization, which is inherent in the slenderness of the body and in the 
strong contrast between smooth planes and feathered ones produced by 
freehand chasing, provides a monumental effect.’ 

The bird is standing on a ball, which is firmly clasped by his claws; 
altogether the height is 27.5 cm. On its lower side the ball shows a large 
deep hole, a sign that it was placed upon a staff. Beside this regular 
round hole, there is on the upper side of the ball, between the bird’s claws, 
an irregular square hole (Fig. 2), which corresponds to a similar one on 
the under side of the tail (Fig. 1). This suggests that between them both 
there was once a support for the upper part of the body, which obviously 
became necessary when the bird’s left leg was cracked, or entirely broken. 
Not only a clearly visible chink points to this (Figs. 1 and 4), but there 
is also the trace of a restoration, by which the careful modeling shown at 
the joint between the right leg and the foot (Fig. 2) has been replaced 
by a plain smooth area on the left leg. The foot itself, and also the ball, 
are certainly genuine. After this restoration, which was probably under- 
taken at a comparatively recent date, perhaps for commercial reasons, the 

*Hanns Swarzenski mentions the bronze eagle in his review of the publication of the 
Bronzegerate des Mittelalters Vol. I by Otto v. Falke and Erich Meyer (Zeitschrift fiir Kunst- 
geschichte Bd. IV, 1937, p. 245) and compares it with Milanese works like the eagle on the 
pulpit of S. Ambrogio and a censer in the Museo del Castello. However the similarity of these 
objects to the sceptre eagle seems to me too slight to think of a common place of origin in Milan 


or even the same period. I am very grateful to him for placing his photos of the eagle, which 
are the same as those I possess, at my disposal for reproduction in this article. 
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Fic. 1. BRONZE EAGLE, LEFT SIDE 
Arthur Sachs Collection 
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support has again been removed, because it disturbed the artistic effect 
(Fig. 3). 

The object — a staff bearing a ball with an eagle standing on it — must 
doubtlessly be considered as an imperial or royal sceptre, as can be seen 
on numerous painted and plastic representations. We can follow it in 
the illustrations of medieval manuscripts and on seals, for which the book 
by P. E. Schramm gives the best series of illustrations.” We first meet 
with it on the portrait of the German Emperor Otto III* about 1000 a. p. 
in his Gospels in Munich (Cim. 58), where the staff reaches to the floor, 
and the bird is depicted in profile with closed wings. Henry II is nearly 
always represented with a fleur-delys sceptre; Conrad II, on the other 
hand, has again the eagle-sceptre on his seals, and this form continues on 
the seals and pictures of Henry III and Henry IV, but with the difference 
that on the seals of Conrad II* the wings of the eagle are spread. This 
pose of the eagle alternates with Henry III°, Rudolf*, and Henry IV’, and 
his two sons, all of whom show the sceptre with the eagle on the ball. 
After this period, from about 1000 until the first quarter of the 12th cen- 
tury, the eagle sceptre disappears in the representations of art and gives 
place to the fleur-de-lys sceptre.* 

Such documents of art seem at first to fix the date of the bronze between 
about 1000 and 1125. But, though one by stylistic criticism could recon- 
cile with this period the slenderness and the simplicity of outline of the 
bird, there is a contradiction in the accentuation of the naturalistic model- 
ing of the head, which makes one think of a later period, or on the other 
hand of classic times. The deep-set eye, formed like a ring, and the way 
the beak grows out of the head will be sought for in vain in those earlier 
years of the Middle Ages. At that time the outlines of the head flow 
in even curves, the eyes lie flat, and the beak adheres to the head as if 
simply stuck on. We do not find the natural growth of the beak as seen 
in our specimen earlier than at the end of the 12th and in the 13th cen 
tury, so consequently we are led to think of the Hohenstaufen Emperor 
Frederick II. 

Though on his seals this Emperor bears the fleur-de-lys sceptre like the 


"Die Deutschen Kaiser und Konige in Bildern ihrer Zeit, Leipzig, 1928. 

*Schramm, of. cit. II, fig. 74. G. Leidinger, Miniaturen aus Handschriften der Staatsbibliothek 
in Miinchen, Heft I. Ad. Goldschmidt, Die Deutsche Buchmalerei, Vol. II, 1928, plate 24. 

‘Schramm, of. cit. fig. 94¢. ‘Tbid., fig. 101, 103a, b, 104, b. 

*Ibid., fig. 115. "Tbid., fig. 120a, b. 

*In the treasure of the Cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle there is a staff of gilt silver, 86 cm in 
length, with a bird on the top, which formerly was erroneously believed to be a sceptre, but 
the bird is a dove and the whole is an ecclesiastcial processional staff to be carried in front. 
P. Clemen, Die Kunstdenkmdler der Rheinprovinz, Vol. X, 1, 1916, p. 255, fig. 190. 
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other emperors of the 12th and 13th centuries, he was the first and only 
one who used the eagle on his coins (Fig. 5). These so-called Augustalia 
were his Sicilian gold coins, which imitate Roman imperial coins and 
show the eagle with the same naturalistic head as in our sceptre.” The 
difference, that the eagle on the Augustalia is shown with wings spread 
and with the head turned back, is called for in order to fill artistically 
the circular shape of the coin and meet the conditions of plastic relief, 
thus corresponding to the eagle on Roman imperial coins; in round sculp- 
ture the closed form and the head looking straight on were more suitable 
for a constant symbol of power, as the sceptre in the picture of Otto III 
has already shown. 

It is most probable and even natural that Frederick chose the eagle also 
for his sceptre as part of his insignia since he used it for the coins. It 
would correspond to his general retrospective interest in ancient Rome. 
It would repeat this idea which, as with Otto III, Renovator of the Roman 
Empire, had already become visible by the introduction of the eagle-sceptre 
in imitation of the Roman emperors.*” Frederick’s tendency in other cases 
as well was to use the eagle as the sign of his reign. The arch of the 
bridge-head of Capua, which was one of his most important buildings, 
exhibited as a representation of the town the figure of a woman with the 
imperial eagle on her breast; the inscription ran: “Cesaris imperio regni 
custodia fio.”** In Como he ordered the renovation of the Aquilino, and 
moreover his own garments were decorated with the eagle pattern, as can 
be observed on several of his seals.” 

Thus we come to the assumption that we have to do with a sceptre 
of the German Emperor Frederick II, perhaps made for him especially 


°E. Winkelmann, Ueber die Goldpragungen Kaiser Friederichs II fiir das Konigreich Sizilien 
und besonders iiber seine Augustalen, in Mitth. d. Instituts fiir Oesterretchische Geschichtsfor- 
schung XV, 1894, p. 401-440 and 485-487. Friederich Philippi, Zur Geschichte der Reichskanzlei 
unter den letzten Staufern, Miinster i.W. 1885, with a reproduction of all the gold Augustalia. 
Hans Nussbaum, Fiirstenportrate auf italienischen Miinzen des Quattrocento in Ztschr. fiir 
Numismatik, vol. XXXV 1925, p. 148 ff. pl. X, 1-6. E. Bertaux, L’Art dans l’Italie Méridionale, 
1904, p. 716. I wish to express my special thanks to Dr. Herbert Cahn for the permission to 
study a number of Augustalia in his possession and for the photograph of one of them which 
was used for figure 5. I also am indebted to him for some information concerning the literature 
on the subject. 


*p. E. Schramm, Kaiser, Rom und Renovatio, Leipzig-Berlin 1929, part II, p. 99, 226, 707 
and passim. Andreas Alféldi, “Insignien und Tracht der Réomischen Kaiser,” in Mitt. d. 
Deutschen Archdol. Instituts, Romische Abteilung, Vol. 50, 1935, p. 112 ff., and plates 4 and 
10. In the treasure of the Cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle, on the Cross of Lothario, there is an 
antique cameo of the Emperor Augustus with the eagle- ~sceptre which Frederick II with his 
great interest for the riches of Aix probably knew. Reprod. in P. Clemen, Die Kunstdenkmdaler 
der Rheinprovinz, vol. X, 1, 1916, p. 199, fig. 137. Margarete Giitschow, Das Museum der 
Pratextat-Katakombe, 1938, p. 80, also quotes Roman sceptres which are crowned only with the 
head of an eagle, one of which from the Castellani collection is in the Museo Papa Giulio 
in Rome. 

"“Bertaux, op. cit. p. 707. "Friedrich Philippi, of. cit. with reproductions. 
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Fic. 5. AUGUSTALE OF FREDERICK IT 
Herbert Cahn Collection 





Fic. 6. Pu.pir (Detail) 
Cathedral of Salerno 





Fic. 4. Bronze EAGLE, FRONT Fic. 7. Amso (Detail) 
Cathedral of Salerno 














as King of Sicily, just as the Augustalia were struck chiefly for this island. 
The first minting of the Augustalia took place in the year 1231, probably 
in connection with the Constitutiones of Melfi (Amalfi), by which Fred- 
erick manifested himself as successor of the Cesars, and it may be that the 
origin of the sceptre can be dated about the same time.” 

I regret not to have been able to discover the source of our piece, since 
the Roman dealer from whom it came did not wish to tell me the name 
of the man who sold it to him. However, according to the dealer's 
opinion, this man found all his objects in Italy. If that is true, Italy would 
be the natural region where this piece could have been because of its 
origin and its use. 

The Augustalia were struck in Messina and Brindisi, but it is doubtful 
whether the models for them also were made by an artist of those places. 
More likely than Apulia and Sicily, Campania has to be taken into con- 
sideration, where Amalfi is mentioned as a town in which coins were struck. 
In Campania we meet with the best sculpture of Frederick’s antique style 
in the bridge-head of Capua and in the neighbourhood. In Campania, 
already in the last quarter of the 12th century, there are beginnings of 
the symptoms of a renaissance, from which the style of Frederick’s works, 
with its Roman-Byzantine and more naturalistic forms, takes its start. The 
first examples of this style as seen in eagle’s heads appear on the pulpit 
and the ambo of the Cathedral of Salerno about 1175 and the following 
years, both in relief and in round sculpture (Figs. 6 and 7). Fifty years 
later they are followed by and developed into the Frederican eagle, and 
we still see the style in 1279 in the eagle on the ambo of the Cathedral 
of Teggiano, a work of Melchiorre de Montalbano, who still belonged 
to the imperial school.** Here the head and the claws, which seize a hare, 
are exactly the same as on the sceptre. The symbolic significance of the 
eagle in connection with the style which corresponds to the renaissance 
of the antique-Byzantine naturalism in South Italy leads to the conclusion 
that the sceptre was made for Frederick II. In his book on the portraits 
of the German emperors and kings, Schramm raises the question as to 
whether the sceptre in their hands on seals and miniatures only appeared 
on these portraits, or whether it actually existed as a real object amongst 
the insignia.” An answer is given by this gilt bronze eagle, at least for 


Frederick II. 


*Nussbaum, op. cit. p. 148 ff. Carlo alb. Carufi, La Monetazione di Federico II di Svevia, 
gli augustali e la pubblicazione del Codice di Melfi, Torino 1897. 


*Bertaux, op. cit. p. 784. 
*Die Deutschen Kaiser und Konige in Bildern ihrer Zeit, 1928, I, p. 120. 
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REMBRANDT’S “MAN WITH THE MAGNIFYING GLASS” 
A NEW IDENTIFICATION 


By Frits Luct 
The Hague, Holland 


Since Rembrandt’s work has been studied more systematically, that is 
to say during the last sixty years, critics have been intrigued by the fine 
pair of portraits of a middle-aged man and his wife, now in the Altman 
collection at the Metropolitan Museum in New York. Their features are 
so impressive and serious, the artist has rendered them so devotedly, that 
the question persistently has arisen as to whose portraits they are. The 
fact that they belong to Rembrandt's last years, when commissions were 
dwindling, together with the care bestowed by the master on their exe- 
cution make it probable that the sitters were among his close friends. 
Various guesses have been made as to their identity, some of which have 
been published. The most startling was the hypothesis that the philoso- 
pher Spinoza might here have been portrayed by Rembrandt, although there 
is no evidence of the master having known him.’ The only reason for this 
identification was the magnifying glass which the man in the picture is 
holding, for Spinoza is known to have gained his living by cutting lenses. 
The marked difference in the features of the painted portrait and those of 
some engraved portraits of Spinoza was simply overlooked by the writer, 
while the presence of a companion feminine portrait, although Spinoza 
remained single, is another fact weighing heavily against such a supposition. 
As in many such instances, the abundance of arguments brought forward 
has been in inverse proportion to the probabilities in the case. 

Another, more tempting, supposition has been made to the effect that 
the portraits represent Rembrandt's son Titus and his recently married 
wife, Magdalena van Loo.” Here again the writer had to minimize such 
factors as the unconvincing likeness, the magnifying glass (which was ex- 
plained away as a large wedding ring), the date of Titus’ marriage (which 
would have put the portraits as late as 1668), and the age of the sitters 
(which seems nearer forty than twenty-seven, the age of Titus and his 
wife at the time of their marriage). 

A recent X-ray made by the technicians of the Fogg Museum of Art 
makes it still more improbable that the paintings are those of a recently 

*See article in Bredius Feesthundel, Amsterdam, 1915, p. 53. 


*See the catalogue of the Hudson Fulton Exhibition, New York 1909, no. 107a; and Art in 
America, vol. II, 1914, p. 395. 
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married couple. This X-ray reveals the fact that the woman’s portrait 
contains on the left a child, standing by her lap and looking up at her, 
now completely hidden by the grey tone of the background. We can 
only guess why the child was painted over, and we shall probably never 
know whether this was done because it had died, or because the painter 
and the sitters were not satisfied with its appearance, or for some other 
reason. Neither can the pink which the lady is holding be taken as the 
symbol of a recent marriage. When we consider that Saskia in the Dres- 
den portrait painted in 1641, seven years after her marriage, is also holding 
a pink, there is reason to doubt whether such significance should ever be 
accorded to the flower. 

However, it was not the new fact of the overpainted child that brought 
me to another identification. The solution here submitted is one which 
struck me some twenty-five years ago, but which I postponed publishing, 
hoping that some documentary evidence would turn up in its support. As 
this is highly improbable during the period through which we are passing, 
a longer deferment seems useless and we may leave further confirmation 
or disproof to the future. 

As in the Spinoza theory, the magnifying glass in the hand of the man 
formed the starting point of my conjecture. It has always been the utensil 
of jewelers and silversmiths. Looking for men of such occupation in 
Rembrandt's circle, one naturally thinks of the silversmith Jan Lutma, 
whose fine portrait Rembrandt etched in 1656. At that time Lutma was 
already an elderly man. But he had a son, Jan Lutma the younger, who 
took up the same profession and who is known for his very careful work 
in silversmithing, in medals and in engraving. Some of the prints by him, 
as the one here reproduced (Fig. 2), are in a peculiar stipple process which 
the engraver called hammerwork (opus mallei). Since a magnifying glass 
is used both in such minute engraving and silversmith work, it is not sur- 
prising that young Lutma should have been represented with such a glass 
in his hand. 

Young Lutma was born on September 1, 1624, and would consequently 
be about 40 years old at the time when Rembrandt executed the picture. 
There is no date on the two portraits, but their style indicates the period 
of 1662-1665. He was Titus’ senior by 17 years and has obliged posterity 
by leaving his own engraved portrait. This portrait shows a remarkable 
similarity to the painting, and the resemblance is even more convincing 
when we reverse the engraving and then juxtapose the heads (see Figs. 3 
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and 4). By so doing we obtain a similar lighting, although in the picture 
the eyes seem deeper because the light falls more from above. The shape 
of the nose, the peculiarly undulated eyebrows, the moustache and the 
goatee, the moulding of the chin, the opulent curly hair, all are apparent in 
both the picture and the print. The general likeness should of course be the 
main point, for small details show up differently in various impressions of 
the print, according to the inking of the plate. Figures 2 and 4 were pur- 
posely taken after two different proofs. The late date of the print, 1681, 
should not carry too much weight. Making the print when he was 
approaching the sixties, it is quite in accordance with the classical style of 
portraiture that Lutma should give himself the appearance of a man in his 
prime. The similar portrait he did of his father, after the latter’s death 
in 1669, has the same tendency towards rejuvenation. ‘That portrait, 
although done thirteen years after Rembrandt's etching of the same man, 
creates a much more youthful impression. Rembrandt certainly never 
made his sitters look younger than they were, rather the opposite. This 
was a consequence of his preference for strong lights and shades and of 
his general outlook on his fellow men. But this theory was too generously 
applied when it was suggested that the man with the magnifying glass 
might be only 27, for he could readily be at least 40 years of age. 

One wishes that this theory might have been strengthened by some finds 
in the Dutch archives, such for example as the mention of portraits of 
young Lutma and his wife by Rembrandt in old inventories. Lutma’s 
short biographies do not even mention his wife, still less the overpainted 
child. May such mentions turn up later and confirm the identification 
here proposed. 


THE FRICK PIETA PANELS 


By puPont CorNnELIus 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The identity and relationship, one to the other, of the two panels known 
as the Frick Pietds, has been a baffling problem to art historians and con- 
noisseurs. Various elements in the panels have led scholars to suggest 
Venice, France, Switzerland, and Flanders, if not as places of origin, then 
at least as having a strong influence on the painter’s style. 

While the details of the background would seem to be Cologne, in gen- 
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eral character, the setting is very close to those of the Witz school (Fig. 3). 
To strengthen this connection there is the conclusion arrived at independ- 
ently by Friedlander and Mayer that the Pieta without a donor was by 
Conrad Witz.’ This fits perfectly with the writer’s theory, especially when 
considered with Guiffrey’s belief that the Pietd without a donor (Fig. 1) 
was the model for the second panel (Fig. 2).” 

Valentiner’s idea, that Hans Witz painted the donor panel while his son 
copied it in painting the donorless one*, is consistent with the first of the 
above conclusions but not with that of Guiffrey. He also suggests that 
the donor may be Amadeus VIII. Unfortunately this theory can not be 
accepted. The donor does not wear a beard nor does his garb agree in any 
particular with the habit adopted by the order of St. Mauritius to which 
Amadeus belonged at this time.**° Amadeus’ membership in the order is 
one of the points brought out by Valentiner in attempting to explain the 
cross worn by the donor (Fig. 2). 

Scholars having made so many imaginative attributions, the difficulty of 
the problem is such that one is scarcely justified in refusing to consider all 
the possibilities. While it is evident that no one man could satisfy all the 
conditions, Hans and Conrad Witz when considered together come the 
nearest to fulfilling the requirements. 

It can be shown that those mannerisms which they would not have had 
naturally, they could have gained through travel and personal contacts. 
Also it can be proven by comparison of details from the Pieta without a 
donor, with details from known works by Conrad Witz, that he, beyond 
all reasonable doubt, painted the panel without a donor. From lack of 
acknowledged works by Hans Witz for comparison, we must rely on cir- 
cumstantial evidence to prove that he painted the Pieta with a donor, using 
the picture by his son as the model. This is diametrically opposed to the 
view taken (in 1924) by Valentiner.* 

The work of anyone with such a background as had the Witzes could 
not help showing the French and Flemish characteristics which critics have 
found in the Frick panels.* *** 

Although Conrad was not born in France, he very soon went with his 

*Wilhelm Valentiner, “Hans and Carl Witz,” Art in America, XII, 1924, p. 132. 


*J. Guiffrey, Frick Art Reference Library, Correspondence of February 12, 1924. 

*Wilhelm Valentiner, of. cit., p. 133. 

‘Althea Wiel, Romance of the House of Savoy, New York, 1898, II, p. 20. "Ibid., p. 49. 
*Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., Frick Art Reference Library, Correspondence of January 20, 1922. 
"Paul J. Sachs, Frick Art Reference Library, Correspondence of July 27, 1923. 

*A. Kingsley Porter, Frick Art Reference Library, Correspondence. 
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father to Nantes’ where he had his early training and spent the most 
impressionistic years of his life. On the return trip to Constance, the Witz 
family undoubtedly visited Dijon, to see the much talked of tombs that had 
just been completed.’® The Sluter carvings made a lasting impression on 
the young boy”, who was later to become known as a wood-carver™ as well 
as a painter. The posture of the “mourners” and the shape of the draped 
hand, can be directly traced through the Berlin Crucifixion (Fig. 3) to the 
huddled figure to the right of the Pieta cross. 

The less Flemish character of the Pietd without a donor (Fig. 1), as 
compared to its counterpart (Fig. 2), is easily explained in assuming that 
Hans Witz painted the latter. While working for the Duke of Burgundy, 
Hans went (1424°1425)** on a mission to Paris and Bruges. While on 
this mission it is very probable that he worked with Jan Van Eyck who 
was then in Bruges and employed by the Duke.* All this time Conrad 
remained in Constance (1412°142'7)*°, so would have had no such oppor- 
tunity as did his father to pick up first hand the Flemish characteristics. 

Shortly after Hans’s mission to Paris and Bruges, he associated himself 
with his son at Rottweil.** The most likely route from Bruges to Rottweil 
in the fifteenth century was to Cologne and from there up the Rhine.” 
This would account for the familiarity with Cologne Cathedral and its use 
in the Pietds. 

Both father and son are temporarily influenced by the various schools 
but they both remain basically true to the school in which each had his 
early training. On the one hand we note the simplicity of the drawing of 
the faces, the sense of sculptured mass, the resemblance to the Burgundian 
tomb figures, etc., all of which are French and far more pronounced in the 
Pieta without a donor (Fig. 1) than in the other (Fig. 2). On the other 
hand, the petty drawing of the faces and the undoubted German character 
of the thieves in the Pietd with a donor (Fig. 2), give evidence of Hans’s 
early training in Germany. 

To pursue our proof of authorship, it may be well to take note, in the 
donorless panel (Fig. 1), of those characteristics which are so individual 
as to be almost hallmarks of the work of Conrad Witz. There are the short 


*Conrad de Mandach, “Conrad Witz et Son Retable de Geneva,” Gazette des Beaux - Arts, 
XXXVIII, 1907, p. 357. 


*Martin Conway, The Van Eycks and Their Followers, London, 1921, p. 31. 

*™Conrad de Mandach, of. cit., p. 355 

“Adrien Bovy, “La Restauration des Peintures de Conrad Witz,” Geneva, III, 1925, p. 309. 
*Conrad de Mandach, of. cit., p. 356. 

“Tbid., p. 357. *Ibid., p. 357. *Ibid., p. 357. 

“Albrecht Durer, Journal de Voyage dans les Pays-Bas, Bruxelles, 1937. 
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Plate opp. p. 180 —The Frick Pietas. 
The entire captions should be exchanged, so that Fig. 1 
with caption refers to cut at bottom of page, Fig. 2 with 
caption to cut at top of page. 


Fic. 1. PietA, ATTRIBUTED TO CONRAD WITZ 
Miss Helen C. Frick, Pride’s Crossing, Mass. 





Fic. 2. PieTA, ATTRIBUTED TO HANS WITZ 
The Frick Collection, New York 
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arms and distinct outlining of the finger nails** which are noticeable on all 
the figures. In the figure of the Virgin there are the curves of the mouth, 
the eyes, the nose, and the edge of the headdress. In the case of the figure 
of Christ, the characteristics most evident are the peculiarly shaped ear, 
the highlighted teeth, the coarse hair, and the wounds. To add to these, 
there is the treatment of the distant mountains which are exactly like those 
in the Geneva Altarpiece. Others have previously noticed the characteristic 
break in the folds of the drapery as painted by the younger Witz. In 
almost no case do any of the above-mentioned mannerisms appear in the 
Pieta with a donor (Fig. 2). 

The younger Witz was not only a painter but also a sculptor in wood.” 
None of his carvings have been preserved, but we may sense his ability by 
the little statuettes so liberally scattered through his paintings.”® The figures 
of the Pietd without a donor (Fig. 1) give far more the impression of a 
sculptured group than do those in the other panel (Fig. 2). This is easily 
explained by the fact that the second was done by Hans Witz, who was 
known only as a painter. With very close attention, one may see on the 
tower of the first panel (Fig. 1), five or six little statues, quite perfect in 
their minutiz. There are no statues on the tower of the second panel 
(Fig. 2). Considering the younger Witz’s love of statuettes, their very 
presence here would tend to substantiate the theory that the one Pieta is 
by Conrad Witz and that the other is by someone else. 

The trial lines, which appear in many of the works by the younger Witz, 
give evidence of a searching for perfection of design. In creating a work 
an artist often puts down experimental lines and later adjusts his painting 
slightly to improve the composition. This a copyist never finds necessary, 
as the design is ready made for him. On close examination of the Pietds 
it will be noticed that just such a condition existed. In the Pieta without 
a donor (Fig. 1), there is an outline of the complete structure to the right 
of the church and a trial outline of the body to the right of the right-hand 
thief. Neither of these outlines occurs in the other panel. The foregoing 
is offered as further evidence that the Pieta without a donor (Fig. 1) was 
the model and the other the copy. 

Although the attribution of many works of art are based on circumstan- 
tial evidence and the presence of peculiarities known to be characteristic 
of the painters, a search is always made for a signature. Sometimes a sig- 

*Ludwig Baldass, “Two Unknown Works by Conrad Witz,” Burlington Magazine, September 


1930, p. 115-116. 
*Paul Ganz, Le Peinture Suisse Avant La Renaissance, Paris, 1925, p. 59. 
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nature is so incorporated in decorative motifs as to be almost completely 
disguised. Frangois de Mely has made a rather searching investigation of 
such signatures”, many of which escaped notice until quite recently. He 
found some signatures consisting of initials, and others of complete names. 
In either case, they were liable to be interspersed with elements of pure 
decoration and so distorted that in many instances they did not follow 
consecutively or even read right side up.” When such signatures corrob- 
orate the attribution already offered on the basis of style, they certainly 
form a very convincing argument as to the identity of the artist. 

Before applying de Mely’s methods to the panels under consideration, 
known works by Conrad Witz (other than the signed Geneva Altarpiece) 
will be examined for possible signatures. The panels comprising the Holy 
Mirror Altarpiece offer several. As has been noted before, there is a clear 
W on the right hand post of the Bartholomew panel. At the left edge of 
the skirt of the Synagogue figure (Fig. 5), a distinct W may be seen when 
the picture is turned upside down. The remainder of this border and the 
tablets seem to be pure fancy, although of a style characteristic of Conrad 
Witz, and closely related to the decoration in the Pieta without a donor 
(Fig. 1). The border of Caesar’s robe (Fig. 6) in the same altarpiece shows 
a triple repetition of distorted letters spelling Witz. The letters forming 
this word are not in each case precisely like the corresponding letter in the 
example that precedes it, nor are they free of irrelevant elements introduced 
as decoration. The whole border of this robe appears at first glance to be 
an attempted simulation of Hebrew or Cufic script. 

With the above observations in mind, let us look for a signature on the 
Pieta panels. There seems to be no indication of a signature on the copy 
(Fig. 2) which is quite understandable in view of an explanation offered 
later in this article. There is, however, a very evident indication on the 
other panel (Fig. 1). It is the border of the blanket at the lower right of 
the picture. In approaching an attribution, this border may be considered 
both from the point of view of pure decoration, and as a signature. The 
conclusions resulting from each approach are identical with those reached 
by an investigation of the picture itself. The border of the dress in the 
Synagogue panel by the younger Witz is almost identical with the border 
of the Pieta blanket. Also, a number of the characters on the tablet are 
duplicated in the upper characters of the blanket. The elements of this 
border (Fig. 1) form a far more convincing signature than many of those 
advanced by Mr. de Mely. The first complete character and the second 


*F. de Mely, Les Primitifs et Leurs Signatures, Paris, 1913. "Ibid., p. 75. 
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are a K and W intermingled. The third is a mere spot without apparent 
meaning. The next is a partly hidden I. The fifth is a T and the last a Z. 
All of these characters are influenced by German script and type styles, 
so would be a bit unfamiliar to us even if they had not been arranged 
decoratively. 

It is quite natural that a copyist, in painting the panel with a donor, 
would leave out the signature of the original artist. However, the copyist 
would have to have been thoroughly familiar with the authorship of the 
first one in order to have realized that this border was more than mere 
decoration. The above condition is perfectly satisfied, if it is conceded that 
Hans Witz copied his son’s Pietd in painting the one with the donor. If 
the son had copied his own work, there would have been no reason for 
leaving out the signature border. 

In 1924 Mr. Valentiner made the observation that the panel with the 
donor is the better of the two compositions and hence the model.” This 
is inconceivable from the point of view of design. To insert the donor, all 
of the other figures have been shifted to the left. The result is a composi- 
tion divided directly in the center into two groups, completely spoiling the 
continuity of the whole. 

Valentiner goes on to say that the composition of the donor panel is not 
typical of Conrad Witz. With this view we are in complete accord, but 
find no reason for believing that as a result, the son copied it in the Pietd 
without a donor. The contention of the present writer is that if the father 
painted the panel with the donor, he did so with the work of his son as the 
model (the exact reverse of Valentiner’s suggestion). He probably painted 
it at a very advanced age, even after his son’s death.” It may have been a 
memorial to his son, in which the latter is included as the donor. 

If the above authorship is granted, the more Venetian flavor in the donor 
panel is explained, as the elder Witz did not go into partnership with 
Gregorio Bono, the Venetian, until 1440. Such a connection made by 
the father, could scarcely be expected to have any influence on Conrad, 
but it would catch Hans in his soft declining years. 

There are no authenticated paintings by the elder Witz. His work has 


™Wilhelm Valentiner, of. cit., p. 131. 

*The documents state that the father died in 1452, several years after his son (1447). a, B, c. 
He had, in 1448, requested because of his advanced age that he be relieved of the guardianship 
of his son’s family, the mother of which had died less than a year after her husband. d, e. 

a. Daniel Burckhardt, “Studien zur Geschichte der Allaberrheinischen Malerei,” Jahrbuch 
der Koniglich Preuszischen Kunstsammlungen, 1906, p. 190. 
b. Wilhelm Valentiner, of. cit., p. 134. c. Conrad de Mandach, of. cit., p. 353. 
d. Wilhelm Valentiner, of. cit., p. 134. e. Paul Ganz, of. cit., p. 47. 
*Conrad de Mandach, “L’Enigme de Conrad Witz,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, XIV, 1918, p. 312. 
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in the past been likened to that of Robert Campin. This served to corrob- 
orate our attribution, as the thieves in the Pietd with a donor resemble very 
closely similar works by Campin and those in the donorless one do not. 

In speaking of the restoration of the Geneva Altarpiece, the depth and 
brilliance is described as due to the use of precious gums.” This would be 
the Flemish technique, which Claude Phillips says is the method by which 
the Berlin Crucifixion was painted.” Assuming that the Frick Pietds are 
by the Witzes and that they followed the same technique in all their work, 
the writer will offer views as to why the two pictures are so different. 

It is well known that the first step of the Flemish technique is a very 
careful underpainting in tempera. The brushstrokes are so laid, one along- 
side the other, as to be almost invisible. With the glazes over this, any 
trace of the brushwork disappears. In the Pieta without a donor this is 
the case, but in the Pietd with the donor the brush work is everywhere 
evident. As mentioned before, the latter was probably done toward the 
end of the father’s life, when his sight as well as his other faculties were 
failing. He could not control his brush, nor see the coarse results. No 
skilled artist, which Hans and Conrad Witz were known to be, would turn 
out such a product if he were in his prime. The line of juncture of the 
wall and ground shows through the small background figures (Fig. 2). This 
was either the fault of the glaze and underpainting, or the judgment of the 
person applying them. This fault is not apparent in the Pieta without a 
donor, which we propose as having been done by Conrad when in his 
prime (c. 1440°1445). 

From a technical standpoint, there are similarities between the donor 
panel and the Naples Holy Family. As mentioned before, the meeting line 
of the wall and ground showed distinctly through the small background 
figures. This same failure of the artist, to adequately underpaint his small 
figures, is evident in the pillar statues in the Holy Family. Where the 
statues overlap the dark background, they are quite transparent; a marked 
change in tone is evident. 

Another evidence of the advanced age of the painter of the donor panel 
is the apparent advanced age of all the figures represented (Fig. 2). It is 
a well-known fact that people draw in their own image. An old person 
is likely to advance the age of his subjects. Berenson noticed the petty 
planes in the faces and the dry, stiff nude with trivial realism.” The feet, 
as well as the bodies of the nude figures, are those of old men. This does 


*Claude Phillips, “A Crucifixion by Konrat Witz of Basel,” Burlington Magazine, XI, 1907, 
p. 104. 

™Bernhard Berenson, “Venetian Paintings in the United States,” Art in America, III, 1915, 
p. 141. 
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not follow, even with the thieves, in the earlier version (the donorless one), 
by the younger Witz. 

Ganz casts doubt as to whether the Holy Family of Naples (Fig. 4) is 
by Conrad Witz.” This is explained by considering it to be by the father, 
which would satisfy many of the points in question raised by Ganz. He 
says, “It is more Van Eyck than Witz.” The father worked in Bruges and 
probably with Van Eyck, but the son did not. “The traces of the work of 
others points to a man less independent than Conrad.” The elder Witz 
would have matured before painters thought very much for themselves. 
They were still following tradition. “If the decoration represents Basel 
Cathedral, it would at least place the picture as issuing from the same 
surroundings as the younger Witz.” This would most certainly be the 
case if his father painted it. 

A point which, up to now, has not been brought out by any critic, is 
that the rug on which the donor kneels (Fig. 2) does not seem to be one 
of oriental design”, although it was obviously intended to be so. It would 
be quite natural for an elderly painter, in creating a rug pattern, to make 
use of designs he had used before or with which he was familiar, rather 
than creating new ones or being too careful to have them authentic. To 
follow this line of reasoning leads direct to linking Hans Witz with the 
Holy Family and the Pieta with a donor. As mentioned before, the capital 
decoration in the Naples work is found on the Basel portal. This same 
Anthemion is the central motif of the pseudo-oriental rug in the Pieta with 
a donor. In addition, the border of the rug is the same band of peculiar 
crosses that is at the base of the organ loft of the Holy Family picture. 
These might be considered as feeble proof of any connection, if they had 
not both occurred in each picture, or if they, particularly the Anthemion, 
could have been found in similar form in any of the oriental rug designs 
investigated.” 

It is felt that from the foregoing research, enough concrete and circum- 
stantial evidence is presented to prove that Conrad Witz was the painter 
of the Pieta without a donor. In regard to the Pieta with a donor, the 
attribution is less clear. It is, however, clear that Conrad did not paint it. 
Unfortunately, no authentic works by Hans Witz are available for com- 
parison. Nevertheless, after a survey of the possibilities, one returns with 
added conviction to the supposition that the father painted the Pieta with 
a donor, after his son’s work had been completed. 

*Paul Ganz, op. cit., p. 36. 

*No examples of similar design are illustrated in de Vegh and Layer, Tapis Turcs; Kendrick 


and Tattersall, Fine Carpets in Victoria and Albert Museum; Kendrick and Tattersall, Hand- 
Woven Carpets, Oriental and European. "Ibid. 
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ON EARLY CHINESE MIRRORS 


By ALFRED SALMONY 


New York City 


In recent years, the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities in Stockholm 
has become the leading laboratory for the solution of problems connected 
with the history of early Chinese art. Its greatest accomplishment was the 
definition of Shang and Chou bronzes by B. Karlgren.* The same author 
followed up his pioneering work with an equally important analysis of 
the first stylistic unit.” His most recent contribution deals with the dura- 
tion of Late Eastern Chou art, called Huai art by him, after the Swedish 
fashion.’ As before, Karlgren combines philological and stylistic consid- 
erations, and applies his findings mainly to the much-discussed bronze 
mirrors. For a long time, these objects have been variously dated near 
200 B. C., so the lucidity of the distinction made between earlier and later 
groups and the exactness of dating put forward by Karlgren can not be 
too highly praised. As a by-study, the increasingly numerous and diversi- 
fied specimens of the earliest mirror-period have been grouped into well 
defined families and arranged in an historical sequence starting with the 
middle of the V century B. c. 

Karlgren makes no pretense of completeness and hardly refers to the 
beginning of mirror casting in China. Only four objects compose his “A” 
category, “inserted as a preliminary” because the bronzes give an “impres 
sion of being very early, without allowing any very great precision in 
dating, since the material is too limited.”* However, it is possible to go 
further back than this “A” category. Like many of his predecessors, the 
Swedish scholar gives credence to passages of the Tso chuan which indi- 
cate the existence of Chinese mirrors during the earlier part of the VII 
century B. c.” Thus a gap from the VII to the V century B. c. remains to 
be filled and the possibility of the existence of still earlier mirrors should 
not be excluded. With the exception of specimens decorated by painting 
exclusively, Umehara has published all the early types known so far*, but 


*Yin and Chou in Chinese Bronzes, The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Bulletin No. 8, 
Stockholm, 1936. 

"New Studies on Chinese Bronzes, The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Bulletin No. 9, 
Stockholm, 1937. 

*Huai and Han, The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Bulletin No. 13, Stockholm, 1941. 

‘Op. cit. pp. 39-40. 

*B. Karlgren, Early Chinese Mirror Inscriptions, The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Bul- 
letin No. 6, Stockholm, 1934, pp. 12-13. 

*Etude sur le miroir antérieur 4 la dynastic des Han, Kyoto, 1935. 
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naturally without being aware of any chronology. As a consequence, the 
mirrors described below appear also in Umehara’s book’, except for figures 
4 and 6, so far unpublished. The present writer called attention to the 
type even before Umehara did, but unfortunately did not recognize its 
early date.® 

As a convenient name for this category, we propose “two layer mirrors.” 
This means that the original type consisted of two bronze plates, soldered 
together. There are variations within the group; the plates may be identi- 
cal in shape; the reflecting plate can be inserted into a slightly larger, 
upper one’ or, vice versa.*° Another possibility to be considered is that 
the artist did not actually use two plates, but made his product appear as 
if he had. The fact that earlier devices have become traditional and are 
imitated in the course of time is evident from the way the two plates are 
fastened together. At first, there must have been pegs near the edge. Later, 
these were replaced by symmetrical inlays of turquoise or glass paste (Figs. 
I, 3, 6, '7)."" In one instance, such a glass paste disk is suggested by paint- 
ing only (Fig. 2). Smaller back-plates were also attached to their base by 
cartouches in the shape of flat animals which covered the juncture at four 
places (Fig. 8). The “two layer mirrors” differ most conspicuously from 
the groups described by Karlgren in their thickness and weight. Their 
central knob, although small, always lacks the delicate flutings of their 
followers. With the exception of the type illustrated by Figure 8, no 
concave rim can be found in this group. Only the upper layer carries 
decoration. The lower plate could be completely hidden by inlay or act 
as a foil for the openwork of the top, an alternative that can not always 
be determined, due to the possible loss of inlay. 

On stylistic grounds, a square mirror of the Stoclet collection, Brussels, 
must be considered as the earliest of the group (Fig. 1). Three of the four 
corners are still “nailed” by turquoise discs. The same inlay prevails 
over all the surface, suggesting that the background originally was com- 
pletely hidden. The decoration consists of ten animal representations that 
are not easily detected. Two of them, proceeding from diagonally opposed 
corners (in the reproduction, lower left and upper right), are bird-busts 
which look towards the vertical rim and fill squares whose inner corners 
touch the corners of the rectangular central field bearing the knob. Their 

"Op. cit. Pl. XXXI-XXXV. 

“a Neue Typen chinesischer Spiegel und thre Datierung, Sinica VII, 2, 1932, Pl. 6, 


°See drawing in Umehara’s Miroirs, Fig. 17, 5. 
Loc. cit., Fig. 17, 1-2. "Figs. 1, 3, 6, 7. 
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small circular eyes can be clearly seen about halfway between the curved 
beaks and the smaller curve of the crests. The neck ends in a spiral near 
the base. In contrast to these bird-busts, a large pair of animal heads uses 
two opposed corners of the center as their bases (lower right and upper 
left in the reproduction). As on the birds, the small eyes of these animals 
appear underneath the horizontal upper frame, but nearer the mouth. Their 
upper lips are curved like the crests of the bird-busts, whereas the lower 
lips turn into a large spiral. A crest reaching back towards the center of 
the knob completes the image. The squares filled by these two heads are 
much larger than the ones containing the bird-busts so there is room for 
two additional bird-heads which start underneath the middle of the vertical 
rim and reach inward with beaks almost touching the tip of the upper lips 
of the large heads. To fit into the available space, the crests follow the 
vertical rim. To complete a description of the animal motifs on this mirror, 
one has to consider the large turquoise circles in the four corners as repre- 
sentations of eyes. Each one of them belongs to a rather simple bird-head 
with its beak stretched towards the right which causes it to meet either 
the neck spirals of the bird-busts or the crests of the two bird-heads just 
described. In the first case, the crest is reduced to a thin spiral, whereas 
the alternative permits a more complicated formation. The composition of 
highly simplified animal heads, interlocked one with another, is characteris- 
tic of Middle Chou art. The large head with lips curling in different direc- 
tions occurs on jades.’* During the Middle Chou period, birds and tigers 
are usually combined, especially in decorations on jade handles’, so that 
the enigmatic pair in the center of the Stoclet mirror may well repre- 
sent the feline part of such a combination. The fact that both the style 
and symbolism of Figure 1 point towards a Middle Chou date does not 
permit its outright attribution to this period. One of the jades which 
repeats the curious formation of the tiger heads, figures among the Lo-yang 
finds collected by W. C. White.** Occasionally, early Late Eastern Chou 
sites contain bronzes entirely in the style of the preceding period. The Sin 
cheng discovery provides the best known instance of such overlapping.“* 
However, the uncertainty concerning the exact period of origin does not 
deprive the Stoclet mirror of the honors of stylistic seniority. 

All the following examples definitely enter the realm of Late Eastern 
Chou. A square mirror in the Hardt Collection, Berlin (Fig. 2) has already 


"Cp. A. Salmony, Carved Jade of Anceint China, Berkeley, 1938, Pl. XXIX, 9. 
2Q>p, cit., Pl. XXIX, 7-8. 
*Tombs of Old Lo-yang, Shanghai, 1934, Fig. 306 b. “Cp. Karlgren, Huai and Han, p. 8. 
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been mentioned as an example of the transitional trend that manifests itself 
in the earliest production. Nothing but sockets remain in the four corners. 
But the center of the left rim still bears a painted circle, composed of seven 
white rings, undoubtedly once balanced by the same formation on the 
opposite side. The painted ornament clearly imitates the eyed glass pastes 
in the Lo-yang finds.” 

The fact of mirrors being decorated by painting has already been noticed 
by the present writer’®, and, since then, the number of examples of this 
type has increased considerably. Aside from the painted substitute, Figure 
2 shows no indication of inlay, thus the lower level may have served as a 
foil for the animal openwork of the upper plate. The central knob emerges 
from a circular base having four projections, each directed towards a corner 
and touching either one of the two heads or backs. There is no separating 
line between animal and framework. There are only two beasts and they 
face opposite directions and are in reversed positions. Each one is limited 
to half the square, except for the curling tail which reaches into the next 
field. The heads, with spiral crests, turn backwards. As on the larger pair 
of Figure 1, the lips are opened widely, but now they are both curved in 
the same downward direction. The front leg touches the vertical rim, while 
the chest and hind leg remain firmly attached to the base. Crested animals 
of similar formation, but enriched by the field-covering ornaments of the 
time, occur frequently in Late Eastern Chou jade and bronze art.’ They 
are easily identified as fantastically transformed tigers. In the case of Fig- 
ure 2, they are still of a rather sober and, consequently, an early aspect. 

Another mirror entered the Hardt Collection along with the one just 
described (Fig. 3). It looks as if it came from the same place and was even 
executed by the same artist. Sockets at the four corners affirm that, orig- 
inally, there was some inlay. Again, there is no indication that the back- 
ground was ever covered by turquoise or other material. A quatrefoil of 
round leaves surrounds the knobs. The main motif consists of birds, 
arranged in two confronted pairs, with the pairs placed back-to-back. 
Their crested heads appear squeezed in by the quatrefoil which should by 
no means be misunderstood as composed of hanging crests. With the easy 
curves of their wings and tails, these birds fit well into the common Late 
Eastern Chou repertory.”® 

The square mirror of the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery, Kansas City 

*Cp. White, of. cit., Fig. 427. “Neue Typen, Fig. 9. 


"Cp. Salmony, Jade, Pl. XLX, 3 and S. Umehara, Etude sur les bronzes des royaumes combat- 
tants, Kyoto, 1936, Pl. LXXXII-LXXXV. 


*Cp. S. Umehara, Rakuyo Kinson Kobo shuei, Kyoto, 1937, App., Pl. IX. 
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(Fig. 4) gives up the corner inlay. It is possible, however, that the small 
squares on the framing band were originally separated by turquoise settings. 
The central quatrefoil shows a development from the simple type described 
above since it is embellished, on each leaf, by seven small repetitions of the 
outline. This decoration is not to be found among the later mirrors classi- 
fied by Karlgren. Four animals, in bird's-eye view, are placed around the 
central ornament. They emerge from the corners and undulate towards 
the center where each touches a leaf of the quatrefoil with its outstretched 
tongue. Their snake-like bodies bear only two legs each, starting with spi- 
rals, and ending in circular claws which rest near the center of the frame, 
on each side. Near the neck, each body sends out a long crest, covered 
with large scales, which is followed by a small projection in the opposite 
direction. Two rows of small scales run along the greater part of the spine. 
The snake body with legs, seen from above and covered with scales, is well 
known through one of the two famous inlaid mirrors, supposedly from the 
Lo-yang graves.”° 

A square mirror in the Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto (Fig. 5) hails 
from this famous group of finds. A drawing, published by Umehara”, 
displays sockets that are not discernible in the photograph. As on Figure 3, 
the openwork of the upper plate shows two pairs of confronted birds in 
reversed positions. The border consists of triangular meander formations. 
A pair of vertical, heart-shaped ornaments between the breasts of the con- 
fronted pairs and the bars of the lyre-shaped motif between the back and 
wings of each reversed group still bear turquoise inlay, or, if lost, still show 
the sockets in which it was placed. The circular claws and the scales on the 
neck recall Figure 4, whereas the striation of belly, tail and wing increases 
the quantity of field-covering pattern, already noticed on the border. 

Although a mirror (Fig. 6) in the collection of C. T. Loo, Paris, appears 
less elaborate than the preceding examples, its surface modeling must be 
considered as a step towards the maturity of Late Eastern Chou art. Four 
circles of white glass paste appear on the frame. Its annular outline made 
it possible to forego the axial scheme observed so far in these objects. 
Instead of four, there are only three animals. As on Figure 4, they are 
seen from above with the exception of the crested heads which are turned 
to profile. Each animal has four legs which touch either the central knob, 
the border or one of its inward-pointing, hook-like projections. Towards 
the center, the fore-paw of each beast is grasped by the claws of the cor- 
responding hind leg. The widely split lips relate these animals to the large 


*Cp. Umehara, Rakuyo, Pl. XLIX. *Miroirs, Fig. 20. 
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heads of Figure 1. They come so close to the common type of Late Eastern 
Chou tigers, that their zoological identity can be considered as safely 
established. 

With the square mirror (Fig. 7) of the G. L. Winthrop Collection, 
New York, the survey returns to the square shape with an inlay socket 
in each of the four corners. Small turquoise beads, still preserved, fill four 
small rings which are slightly off the central axis, about two-thirds of the 
way to the edge. A cross drawn through the center to connect them would 
show a slight inclination to the left of true bisecting lines. Among the 
two layer mirrors described so far, this seems to be the earliest to employ 
animal interlacery, so common on bronzes throughout the Late Eastern 
Chou period. As a mirror ornament, however, it is mentioned only once 
in Karlgren’s classification (Pl .7, No. A2), and then as belonging to the 
earliest group. Altogether, there are eight animals, two in each quarter 
of the square. In each case, the bird’seye view is employed. The bodies 
undulate without the long loops observed in Figure 4. Instead, each “S” 
curve is followed by the “d” formation of the tail. The mouths of the 
horned heads either bite the frame or an inlay socket. The four legs of 
each beast end in claws which either overlap the border, grasp the neck 
and body of the animal to which they also belong, or clutch those of its 
partner. A drawing, published by Umehara”, may help towards an under- 
standing of the pattern. 

Unfortunately, such assistance is not available in the case of a circular 
mirror (Fig. 8) in the same collection. Like similar examples published 
by Umehara”, it combines a main disk with an inserted back of consider- 
ably smaller size. As mentioned before, the two layers are fastened together 
by four symmetrically superimposed animal cartouches. Although badly 
corroded, they seem to represent two different pairs of quadrupeds. The 
heads of one opposite pair bend down to the hoofed front legs, whereas 
the heads of the other are turned backwards. Only the outside rim belongs 
to the basic plate. It is decorated by a row of disconnected “S” motifs and 
it has a concave cross-section. The outer edge of the inlaid rim is thinner 
than the plain band directly encircling the openwork of the back, so the 
crosssection of the whole rim is quite diversified. The center multiplies 
the interlaced snake bodies of Figure 7 to such an extent that the photo- 
graph does not permit us to ascertain their number. The bodies are cov- 
ered by dots and spirals, and the heads bear large heart-shaped ears, details 


*Miroirs, Fig. 19, No. 2, and also the somewhat similar No. 1. 
™*Miroirs, Pl. XXXI and XXXIII. 
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that occur too commonly in the fully developed Late Eastern Chou style 
to require a reference here. 

The consideration of the two layer mirrors permits some hypothetical 
generalizations. It is likely that this group precedes all others, since, in one 
instance, the decoration proved to be of Middle Chou style, and since most 
other examples displayed Late Eastern Chou elements in an early stage of 
evolution. The supposition that square mirrors were used before circular 
ones became the fashion seems supported by their predominance. Also, 
the art of mirror casting tends to preserve technical particularities of an 
early stage. The replacement of pegs by inlay and of inlay by paint proves 
the correctness of this statement. Some two layer mirrors, not included 
in Karlgren’s survey”, illustrate a stage in which the ornamented top and 
the plain base are produced in one cast. The two layer effect of Karlgren’s 
D-E groups can be understood as the last lingering of the double plate 
scheme. The fluted rim occurs first on a base that holds a smaller inlaid 
plate more easily because of its grooved character. The different concave 
rim formations listed by Karlgren™* may well derive from this setting tech- 
nique. The animal cartouche that helped the fastening finally enters a 
composition where its services are no longer required.” As emphasized 
by many texts and by Han inscriptions, the early Chinese mirror is not 
primarily a practical, but a symbolical and magical, object. The discovery 
of a tendency towards traditional archaism in its production and decora- 
tion only confirms the laws already established by other arts of the Chinese 
realm. 

*Umehara, Miroirs, Pl. XXXVIII-XXXIX. 


*O >. cit., Fig. 11. 
*Cp. examples, Karlgren, of. cit., Pl. 19. 
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A LOAN EXHIBITION OF 
AMERICAN PRIMITIVE PAINTING 


During the month of May a well assorted group of American primitive paintings 
hung on the walls of the Harry Stone Gallery in New York. These pictures, thirty- 
two in number, were chosen from more than one hundred illustrations in Miss Lipman’s 
recent book American Primitive Painting (Oxford University Press, 1942). 

These pictures can not be criticized according to traditional standards for they 
are paintings without provenance and have to be accepted or rejected by the critic on 
their face value. The hand of the experienced artisan can be recognized in the Lady 
of Hornell (no. 1), while the Blue House (no. 24) may very likely have been the 
work of a school child with an interest in architecture and no knowledge of technique. 
No doubt the portraits Frederick and Harriet Parker of Pepperell, Massachusetts 
(no. 4) were creditable likenesses, showing perhaps a family resemblance intermixed 
with the formula of an artist whose short-comings might have made all his subjects 
look slightly similar. The same may be said for The Brown Family (no. 6), which, 
if the painting were signed, would provide the student with six key portraits. 

The authors of mourning pictures were handicapped to some extent by tradi- 
tion in that they could not give free rein to their creative impulses. However, this 
type of picture is by far the best documented. Occasionally portraits are well labeled 
such as Robert Mitchell (no. 9) and The York Family (no. 7). Whether these two 
pictures were preserved merely as documents or as likenesses can not easily be deter- 
mined. Whatever the reason for their survival may be, they are now valuable for 
their technique. 

In the past twelve years there have been many exhibitions of American Primi- 
tive paintings. Of the long list of exhibitions given in Miss Lipman book (pp. 143-145) 
there are three noteworthy ones: the exhibition held at the Newark Museum in 1930 
(catalogued by Elinor Robinson); the Museum of Modern Art exhibition in 1932 
and the Williamsburg permanent collection of American Folk Art, first opened in 
1935. There have been many minor exhibitions all contributing to our knowledge 
of this very fertile field for study. Harry Stone’s show should go on record as another 
one of the minor exhibitions but as one which introduced a number of new primitives 
to the public, particularly those paintings from Miss Lipman’s collection. 

Exhibition catalogues and check lists, unless they are imposing affairs and approach 
the size of a book, often disappear. In order to combat the usual fate, the check list 
for Harry Stone’s exhibition is reprinted herewith. The numbers given in paren- 
theses refer to the plates in Miss Lipman’s book. — BARTLETT COWDREY 


LOAN EXHIBITION OF SELECTED MASTERPIECES ILLUSTRATED IN 
AMERICAN PRIMITIVE PAINTING BY JEAN LIPMAN 
The primitives Gallery of Harry Stone, New York [May, 1942] 


1. Lady of Hornell, oil on wood. c. 1810. Detroit Institute of Art. (no. 1). 

2. Picking Berries, oil on canvas. Mid 19th century. Whitney Museum of Ameri- 

can Art. (no. 10). 

Mary and Susan Childs, oil on canvas. Mid roth century. Harry Stone. (no. 12). 

4. Frederick and Harriet Parker of Pepperell, Massachusetts, pastel. c. 1815. Robert 
E. Greenwood Collection. (no. 17). 
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10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


25. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


Eliza Smith, Providence Schoolmistress, oil on canvas. 1832. Jean Lipman Col- 
lection. (no. 24). 

The Brown Family, oil on canvas. Mid 19th century. Whitney museum of 
American Art. (no. 29). 

The York Family at Home, watercolor. 1837. Museum of Modern Art. (no. 30). 
New Bedford Memorial Group, oil on cardboard. c. 1840. Jean Lipman Collec- 
tion. (no. 31). 

Robert Mitchel of Connecticut, watercolor. 1822. Alfred E. Hamill Collection. 


(no. 33). 
Runaway Horse, oil on canvas. c. 1850. Whitney Museum of American Art. 
(no. 43). 
Ansicht von Bingen, watercolor. Pennsylvania, c. 1830. Jean Lipman Collection. 
(no. 46). 


Winter Sunday in Norway, Maine, oil on canvas. c. 1870. Jean Lipman Collec- 
tion. (no. 48). 

At the Loom, oil on canvas. c. 1795. American Folk Art Gallery, New York. 
(no. 49). 

Darkytown, oil on glass. c. 1860. Jean Lipman Collection. (no. 50). 

Flax Scutching, oil on canvas. 1850. Harry Stone, New York. (no. 52). 

York Springs Graveyard, oil on canvas. Painted by R. Fibich, 1850-60. Jean 
Lipman Collection. (no. 53). 

Hudson River Scene, oil on wood. c. 1870. Museum of Modern Art. (no. 54). 
Charleston Prison, watercolor. Mid 19th century. American Folk Art Gallery, 
New York. (no. 61). 

The Burning of Richmond, oil on transfer cloth. 1878. Marguerite Zorach Col- 
lection. (no. 71). 

Don’t Give Up the Ship, oil on canvas. Early 19th century. Harry Stone, New 
York. (no. 75). 

Fruit in Blue Bowl, watercolor. Mid 19th century. Museum of Modern Art. 
(no. 78). 

Still Life, velvet painting. Early 19th century. Aline Bernstein Collection. 
(no. 80). 

Fruit on a Platter, velvet painting. Early 19th century. Holger Cahill Collec- 
tion. (no. 81). 

Blue House, steel pen drawing and watercolor. 1847. Jean Lipman Collection. 
(no. 82). 

Memorial for Mrs. Rhoda Darling, black and white watercolor. 1843. Ethel 
Frankall Collection. (no. 83). 

Memorial, watercolor by Eunice Pinney. c. 1815. Jean Lipman Collection. 


(no. 84). 
Two Women, watercolor by Eunice Pinney. c. 1815. Jean Lipman Collection. 


(no. 85). 
The Royal Psalmist, watercolor by Lucy Douglas. c. 1810. American Folk Art 


Gallery, New York. (no. 90). 
Overmantel, oil on panel. Pennsylvania, mid 18th century. Harry Stone, New 


York. (no. 99) 
Unidentified Lady, oil on canvas. Connecticut, c. 1840. Harry Stone, New 


York. (no. 202). 
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